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For The Home of New York has the largest assets and largest 
Company. | 


‘. Such assured financial strength provides a degree of Stability 
! that should mean much to credit executives. 
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Editorial Comment 





A 1921 Dedication 


T HE qualities that are called into 

play in successful credit check- 
ing are to be given a new test in the 
year upon which we are entering. 

The poise, courage, patience, sense 
of co-operation, the ever-present de- 
sire to bring out and strengthen in 
customers the qualities that will 
serve to carry them through hard 
places into safety must be exercised 
as never before. 

Credit men in 1920 have been put 
into the hardest positions in the de- 
fensive and offensive line of busi- 
ness. Upon the wisdom of their de- 
cisions; upon faithfulness to the 
obligations imposed on them; upon 
their constancy of purpose the im- 
mediate safety of commerce de- 
pends. 

Let us be intensely loyal in the 
coming year to the standards which 
the National Association of Credit 
Men has set up. 


The Fire Next Door 


66 WE regret to note that one of 

our good members, the 
X. Y. Z. Manufacturing Company, 
suffered considerable fire damages to 
one of its warehouses, caused by en- 
gine sparks setting fire to rubbish in 
an adjoining yard.” 

This paragraph, taken from the 
Buffalo association’s monthly 
“ Chat,” speaks of a condition that 
should be so severely penalized that 
it could hardly exist. Excessive su- 
pervision of private affairs will not 
be tolerated; but when a citizen or 
a group of them through careless- 
ness or worse maintains a condition 
dangerous to the lives and property 
of those about them then there must 
be established supervision which 
carries power of correction. Such 
supervision will in rare instances be 
oppressive. Infrequently there will 
be a question as to what constitutes 
rubbish; but in such cases if reason- 
able attempt at order is made the 
fire danger will be so minimized that 
there will be no chance for oppres- 
sion. 

It is the earnest hope of the Asso- 
ciation that one of the most active 
committees in local credit work dur- 
ing the coming year throughout the 
country will be the Committee on 
Fire Insurance and Prevention. 
Under their leadership and inspira- 
tion, effective clean-ups should be 
undertaken and carried through ; or- 


dinances adopted and their enforce- 
ment seen to for the reduction and 
elimination of fire hazards, and an 
honest effort made throughout the 
length of the land to see if some- 
thing cannot really be done to get 
our great fire losses in hand in this 
year when we need to conserve every 
ounce of the world’s capital. We 
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must watch our properties; we must 
not permit them to fall prey to un- 
necessary fire; they must be con- 
served. This problem solved, many 
others will in natural course be 
solved along with it. 


Do the Wholesale Grocers 
Prefer Net Term 
Customers? 


6 Rape nerve is an impression that the 
wholesale grocer prefers to do 
business with the retailer who is in 
the habit of paying his bills at ma- 
turity rather than the retailer who 
takes advantage of the discount. 

In no line of business are dis- 
counts so insisted upon as in the 
wholesale grocery trade in their deal- 
ings with those from whom they 
buy; and it has been said that the 
wholesalers, in order to get the full 
advantage of this trade discount in 
their profits, are glad to have their 
customers buy on net terms instead 
of discount terms. 

The National Wholesale Grocers 
Association is asking its members 
whether this is the general sentiment 
in the trade. It is hoped that the 


questionnaire will bring a wide ex- 
pression of views. 


Mexico Looking Up 

HE future of Mexico at the 

present time is brighter than at 
any period in a number of years. 
The population from peon to planta- 
tion owner is thoroughly sick of war 
and ready to buckle down to honest 
work under the presidential régime 
of General Alvaro Obregon. 

The one weak spot at present in 
Mexican affairs is the lack of ade- 
quate banking facilities, but already- 
private institutions are coming for- 
ward and presenting means by which 
the financing of shipments may be 
greatly assisted. 

An editorial in a recent issue of 
the “ Paint, Oil and Chemical Re- 
view,” titled “ Mexico Again an Ac- 
credited Customer,” says: “ The 
Foreign Commerce Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States reports great improve- 
ment in business conditions in Mex- 
ico. More than a hundred American 
firms have begun business in Mexico 
during the. past two years. The 
principal hindrance to more rapid 
development is American failure to 
give reasonable credits. ‘ The Ameri- 
can houses which have been in Mex- 
ico a long time and have built up 
volume trade in that country, do give 
open accounts and go days, but the 
American house which is just begin- 
ning business there thinks that the 
Mexican house is weak and demands 
either cash in advance or cash upon 
receipt of shipping documents. The 
English, French and Spanish ex- 
porters give much better credit 
terms, and Germany is making a 
very strong effort to regain its trade 
in Mexico by giving most extraordi- 
nary terms. No American house 
will lose money in Mexico if it will 
follow the same system that it uses 
in its business in the United States, 
and will get a report from Dun and 
from its own agent in Mexico upon 
its customers, and then decide upon 
its line of credit.’ Chicago is geo- 
graphically a logical initial point for 
Mexican purchases and the paint 
trade may well profit by the big gen- 
eral improvement in Mexican busi- 
ness conditions, always bearing in 
mind the necessity of special care in 
packing and shipping and a study of 
the needs of the tropical republic, 
which cannot be made in a day but 
will well repay investigation.” 
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What motor truck buyers 
want to know 


With whom they are dealing. 


The personnel, reliability and responsibilty 
of the manufacturer of the motor truck 
they are intending to purchase. 


That they will receive courteous, helpful 
and truthful advice from the local sales 
and service organization of the 
manufacturer. 


The economy of space required by the truck 
in congested traffic, in warehouse, 
elevator and garage. 


Value for the money invested. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


David S. Ludlum, President 
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Deflation Burden on 
Producer 


Public Refusing to Carry Out its Bargain 
Cancellations Demoralize Everybody 


A Message to Credit Men from 


Calvin Coolidge 


Governor of Massachusetts 
Vice-President-Elect of the United States 


r “HE greatest obstacle to continuing 
prosperity is uncertainty. Un- 
certainty is always caused by a 
lack of confidence. It is felt in 

every business in the land. If those who 

have incurred obligations fail to meet 
them, the result is disastrous. The public 
is seeking in this era of deflation to place 
the burden of it upon the producer by 
refusing to carry out its bargain. It is 
not always possible for a man to meet 
obligations. No one can complain of 
that. But there seems to be a great 


tendency to avoid obligations that could 
be met with a result that is demoralizing 
to everybody. This is especially true in 
the matter of the cancellation of orders. 
If one person is allowed to cancel, it 
means that everyone must have the same 
advantage, which throws the entire trade 
in confusion and results in a great deal 
of loss, none of which would happen 
probably if such cancellation was not 
allowed. Under these conditions there 
must be of course a mutual adjust- 
ment. 


NO. 1 





Collections and Volume of Sales 


First Returns from Questionnaire in Twelve Industries 


Conducted by John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


and the volume of sales of 

selected industries was sent 
out to a widely distributed list of rep- 
resentative business concerns. A 
summary of the answers given to the 
questions asked is presented here for 
the readers of THE CrepitT MontH- 
ty. The number of representatives 
responding varies greatly in the dif- 
ferent industries. In some it is large 
enough to justify conclusions of fair- 
ly general application; in others it is 
too small to give a picture which can 
be interpreted as reflecting the indus- 
try as a whole. In the February is- 
sue of THE CrEepIT MonTH Ly there 
will appear a tabulated report on the 
basis of the replies given which will 
be supplemented by a large number 
of replies which arrive too late for 
inclusion in this summary. The an- 
swers to the question with regard to 
the charging of interest and with re- 
gard to the terms of sale will then 
also be given. The following ques- 
tions were asked : 


(1) What is the classification of 
your business? For example, whole- 
sale shoes, wholesale groceries, etc. 


(2) Have your collections fallen 
off? (Answer yes or no). 


(3) If so, in what month in 1920 
did you first note a falling off in col- 
lections? 


(4) What has been the per cent. 
of increase or decrease of your sales 
(in dollars, not units) during July, 
August, September and October, 
1920, compared with same months of 
1919? 

(5) How many days’ sales did 
your past due customers’ accounts 
average on October 31, 1919? Octo- 
ber 31, 1920? 

(Divide total sales for July to 
October by 120 days to: get daily 
average sales. Then divide past due 
customers’ accounts receivable as of 
October 31. by this daily average). 


(6) What are your terms of sale? 


(7) Do you charge interest on 
past due accounts? 


THe WHOLESALE CLOTHING ItipUSTKY 
Eight representatives or 75 per cent of 
this industry report a falling off in col- 
lections, and four of twenty-five per cent 
report no falling off. Of the eight who 
report a falling off in collections: 
8 


QUESTIONNAIRE to re- 
A veal the state of collections 


SNES GL eeetuscocac. Yar eae April 
IID. on aincs cut nn b cues cian wine June 
SS SR rere ere August 
BEER) iswccsnsenectecwased September 
ST a us caataw ee ees eau October 
CO eee ovember 


rt N 
(As the first month in which it was noted). 

From the ten who report on sales seven 
or seventy per cent report an increase in 
pies, ranging from 12% to 61%, 30% be- 

the average. 

e figures of the three who report a 
decrease range from 25%, 26% and 339%. 
the average being 20%. 

The figures for those who report past 
due customers’ accounts are: 
PP ‘gusunniuhs % 10 % 20 2 10 
shichekc tke % 25 10 200 3 2 

Summary 

The picture that the Saintes cloth- 
ing industry presents, on the basis of 
these replies, is a confused one. One 
thing is certain —collections have slowed 
up exceptionally, particularly since Sep- 
tember. 


WHOLESALE Cotron Goops Cotton 
CONVERTERS 
Nine or seventy-five per cent of this in 
dustry report a falling off in collections, 
and three or twenty-five per cent. report 
no falling off. Of the eight who report 
a falling off in collections: 


SMEED och snud00%ehee buedesdeuk April 
PD <<: siaketchunueicandexeche May 
Oe See ee Raksskcabeceain July 
Er ee ee August 
EE. schthinkbsssan es wens ctober 


rt 
(As the first month in which it was noted). 
All twelve report decrease in sales for 
July to October, 1920, compared with the 
same months of 1919. The decrease ranges 
from 2% to 65%, 45% being the average, 
but 50% is the figure commonly reported. 
Of those who report on the past due 
customers’ accounts, the following figures 
are for: 


iP .ssc85 > » 3s 3% 0 
Pee wasesn 7 15 20 18 5 5% 20 
Summary 


The figures of the cotton goods indus- 
try show a tremendous dropping off of 
sales for July to October, 50% being the 
figure of greatest frequency. Collections 
have slowed up to a remarkable degree. 


WHOLESALE Dry Goops anp NorTIoNns 


Thirteen representatives or sixty-seven 
per cent of this trade report a falling off 
in collections; eight or thirty-three per 
cent, report no falling off in collections. 
Of the thirteen reporting a falling off in 
collections : 


PEL. 2. cincakisee webs Veacace March 
DEE “.A.ci senecyeswa sas seheneee June 
PE asc nQWaeneshe saben seen July 
Ce oo hme aawice Rei August 
DE © 0. oe av aeukonap ee September 
ES. ic. ctceansnnnd a pane October 
ER. o- son vespecnavess oh November 


orts 
(As the fi firet month in which it was noted). 
Of the eighteen reporting on sales ten 


report a decrease, their figures being 1%, 
10%, 10%, 46%, W%, ‘0%, 7%, 6%, 6%, 
10%, 15%. Five report increase, the fig- 
ures being 6%, 7%, 6%, 50%, 9%. Two 


report the figures by months: one noting 
an increase for July and August but 


neither increase nor decrease for Sep- 
tember and October; the other aa 
decreases for July of 12%, for August o 
2%; for October of 30%, with an in- 
crease for September of 3%. 

Of those reporting past due customers 
accounts the figures are: 
mp .@G6t*oe;esseps 32 
mm) :.@37 8s: Bb aw S 


Summary 

The wholesale dry goods trade was af- 
fected in a marked degree by the depres- 
sion. The sales show fairly marked de- 
clines, = some cases reaching a high per- 
cent Collections have been main- 
taine with difficulty, a falling off being 
noted by a large majority of the repre- 
sentatives reporting. The figures on past 
due customers accounts are given by too 
few representatives to appear to justify 
an acceptable generalization. 

THE WHOLESALE FuRNITURE TRADE 


There are only five reports from the 
furniture trade. All five report a falling 
off in collections: 


ns conga wah tmaneue eee bee May 
BEE. ono xthGcikpinteas es ecabe June 
SIS i555 sin Wein sos 4560s sa October 
SE rene vember 


No 

(As the first month in which it was noted). 

Four report on sales, one reporting an 
increase of 43%, the others a decrease 
of 6%, 10% and 43% 

Summary 

On the basis of four or five replies a 
satisfactory generalization is impossible. 
If the replies given are typical the in- 
dustry has experienced a marked decrease 
in both sales and collections. 

THe WHOLESALE Grocery INDUSTRY 


Nine or sixty-four per cent of the 
representatives of this industry report a 
falling off of collections as against five 
or thirty-six per cent who report no fall- 
ing off. Of the nine who report a fall- 


ing off in collections: 

PEE Gigeesvescdencdsncnen August 
DES (Anthis ns dbnueuoewke September 
RN ee oe plod eee October 
0 ee ee vember 


oO 
(As the first month in which it was noted). 

Ten report on increase or decrease of 
sales. Five or fifty per cent of these ten 
report an increase of sales for the months 
of July to October. Three or thirty per 
cent report a decrease in sales for these 
months. One or ten per cent reports an 
increase of sales for the first two months 
but a decrease for the last two. One re- 
ports a decrease in August, an increase 
in September and a sharp decrease in 
October. The decreases noted range from 
2% to 50%, the common figure being 
fairly low. 

The figures for those who report past 
due customers accounts are: 

SP: Gauvuhee sakenss> 3% 4 10 
RR err re 3% 4 & 
Summary 

The wholesale grocery industry was not 
affected by depression (as regards col- 
lections) until September. Sales were 
fairly well maintained until September 
and October. With one exception the de- 
creases reported are low. The figures 
for past due customers accounts are in- 
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conclusive since they are based on too 
few replies. 


THe WHOLESALE HARDWARE INDUSTRY 

Four of fifty-seven per cent report a 
falling off in collections; three or forty- 
three per cent report no falling off in 
The four reporting a falling 
off give June, July, September and Oc- 
tober as the first months in which they 
noted it. 

Four or fifty-seven per cent report an 
increase in sales, their figures being 91%4%, 
25%, 30% and 32%. Two report a de- 
crease of sales, their figures being 3% 
and 13%. One reports an increase of 
20% for July and August but a decrease 
ot 5% for September and October. 


Those reporting on past due customers 
accounts give the following figures: 


ME Sexes om 6m S&S BR § 
_ —_ Saeeene 40 10 8 4 8 61 3 
Summary 


The number reporting is too small to 
permit of generalizations for the indus- 
try at large. Sales seem, however, to 
have been fairly well maintained, but a 
slight falling off is probably in evidence 
in the later months. The figures for col- 
lections do not show any perceptible 
slowing up (based on the replies of those 
reporting’ this item). 


THE Jewerry INDUSTRY 
Six representatives or sixty-seven per 
cent report a falling off in collections and 
three or thirty-three per cent report uo 
falling off in collections. Of the six re- 
porting a falling off in collections: 


PE «on cians erence genase rau antes July 
INE sn 4. cova kwaeu as epee August 
NNR o's cob wuld es, canbe Red October 
PUNE cca wishtievoons November 


(As the first month in which it was noted). 


All nine report a decrease in sales 
ranging from less than 1% to 60%, the 
average being 25%. 

Only two answered the question with 
regard to past due customers’ accounts. 

1 reports 30 days in 1919 as against 19 
days in 1920. 
1 reports 6 days in 1919 as against 7 days 

in 1920. 

Summary 

The jewelry industry on the basis of 
these replies has felt the depression seri- 
ously. The tremendous decrease in sales 
is particularly noteworthy. : 


THE \WHoLESALE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Eight representatives of the industry re- 
port on collections. Three or thirty-eight 
per cent report a falling off and five or 
sixty-two per cent report no falling off. 
The three reporting a falling off in col- 
lections give February, July and Septem- 
ber as the first month in which it was 
noted. 

Of those reporting on sales five or six- 
ty-two per cent report decreases which 
range from 25% to 60%, the figures be- 
ing 25%, 30%, 25%. 60%. Two or twen- 
tv-five per cent report an increase, the 
figures being 23% and 30%. One or 
thirteen per cent reports an increase of 
14% for July and August but a decrease 


of 25% for September and of 10% for 
October. 
Summary 
Though collections in the wholesale 


lumber industry have been fairly well 
maintained, very large decreases in sales 
are shown by a majority of those re- 
porting. 


Tue Paper InpustTrRY, WHOLESALE PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS, PAPER JOBBERS 


Of the twenty-one replies, eleven or 


fifty-two per cent report a falling off in 
collections and ten or forty-eight per cent 
report no falling off in collections. Of 


the eleven reporting a falling off in col- 
lections : 


OS REPS ee eee wae August 
PE, ins cn ve xe me eens September 
MPMMIIING > wedwea<ca'ewe sd tees ..--October 
BIMAY | Bain de dcetic otiay cles . November 


(As the first month in which it was noted). 


Eighteen report on the increase or de- 
crease of sales. Seventeen of these re 
port an increase and only one reports a 
decrease. The increase in sales varies 
from 1% to 60%, the average being 32%. 
The one manufacturer reporting a de- 
crease for these four months reports less 
than a 1% decrease. 

Two representatives used the month by 
month comparison. Their figures show a 
downward and may have some signifi- 
cance for the industry at large: 


1 Reports 179% ...... increase for July 
60% ....increase for August 
40% increase for September 


844% ...decrease for October 
1 Reports 179%........increase for July 
35% ....increase for August 
66% increase for September 
aS 


Yo ..increase for October 


Summary 


Collections in the paper trade have 
held up better than in many other trades, 
only fifty-two per cent reporting a de- 
crease. The depression begins to be felt 
in collections in September and October. 
Sales this year from July to October in 
the paper industry are in great excess 
over those of last year, with a probable 
slowing up in the last two months. Con- 
ditions in the East are less good than in 
the Middle West and the West. Not one 
of the ten representatives who report no 
falling in collections is from the East. 


THE Paints, OIL AND VARNISH INDUSTRY 


Eleven representatives or sixty-one per 
cent of this industry report a falling off 
in collections as against seven or thirty- 
nine per cent who report no falling off in 
collections. Of the eleven reporting a 
falling off in collections: : 


b PONS c hcivcecvccs Naw aaaka aaa June 
eI oc cchnee udu cesta August 
DET hs cues aie anus September 
PIS ow ce anevctccn sunny ce wes October 
SN aie Cartih nw oe a eeiae sa November 


(As the first month in which it was noted). 


Sixteen answered the question of in: 
crease or decrease of sales: 

Eleven report increases in sales for the 
months of July to October ranging from 
3 to 43%, with 10% as the common figure. 
Three report decreases, 2%, 3% and 30%. 
One reports increase for July and August 
with a decrease of 50% for October. One 
reports increase of 10% for July, August 
and September with a decrease of 31% 
for October. 


Seven answered the question with re 
gard to past due customers’ accounts. Of 
these seven, two who report no falling 
off in collections report: 

44 days in 1919 and 13 days in 1920 and 
33 days in 1919 and 10 days in 1920. 

The figures for the five who report a 

falling off in collections are: 


RE or @ 7% 2 55 13 
RE ie seats loa on 45 4% 1 40 8 
Summary 


The majority of the representatives re- 
port a falling off in collections. Septem- 
ber is the first month most frequently 
noted. The large majority report an in- 
crease in sales from the month of July 
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to October. Somewhat significant as 
showing a downward trend of sales are 
the figures noted by two representatives 
for the last months. A fifty per cent 
slowing up in collections is noted by five, 
whereas two report a rather remarka- 
ble speeding up in collections. The trend, 
however, of both collections and sales is 
downward. 


THE “WHOLESALE PLUMBING SUPPLY 
INDUSTRY 


Of the seven representatives reporting, 
two or less than thirty per cent report a 
falling off in collections. Five or more 
than seventy per cent. report-no falling off 
in collections. Of the two who report a 
falling off in collections: 


DING bia piickacers vitesse bate September 
BOG isa ce i viccedacnweodcs October 
(As the first month in which it was noted). 
All seven report an increase of sales 
over 1919, the increase varying from less 
than 1% to 50%. The increases are 5%, 
1%, 3.3%, 40%, 0%. 


Summary 
The wholesale plumbing supply indus- 
try maintains collections (on the basis of 
seven reports) fairly well during the 
months in question. Sales for 1920 show 
in every instance an increase. 


THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


Twenty-seven or eighty-two per cent of 
this industry report a falling off in collec- 
tions as against six or eighteen per cent 
who report no falling off in collections. 

Of the twenty-seven who report a fall- 
ing off in collections: 


NOR rudd emads seesie coseeeaat March 
PNG a cs doa wa tea sn temawdees April 
PND < ctly nc bs acme sasiet as sees May 
I ass eisatcers xia cinch etwas Sete June 
Se er rere ere July 
BAIN, 3:0 ed aunsouvn caer enue August 
ING 2 4s Monbig vino awdeea September 
INE inks ond yank kacene ved October 
Pes casa ge eaacaaae November 


(As the first month in which it was noted). 

Twenty-seven or seventy-seven per cent 
report a decrease in sales. Seven or twen- 
ty-three per cent report no decrease in 
sales or no increase in sales. The twen- 
ty-four reporting a decrease in sales range 
from less than 1% to 66%, 30% being 
the average. 

The record of those who report on past 
due customers’ accounts is: 


1919 
32/3 27 67 26 14 29 410 721071 5 
1920 
191/6 26 89 33 26 14 52015615 92 6 
ere 45 16 6 18 
NS Said cieiwenieare 33 21 5 15 
Summary 


The shoe industry is among the first to 
feel the depression. As far back as March 
some manufacturers noted a falling off 
in collections. The decrease in sales this 
year has been tremendous. The collec- 
tion of accounts has slowed up 50 to 
100% in many cas¢s. 


Submitting to Cancella- 
tions 


By E. S. Boteler 
G. K. Sheridan & Co., New York 
HE man who tamely submits to 
cancellations and repudiation of 
contracts is party to a conspiracy 
which works a great injury to those 
customers who honorably live up to 
their contracts. 











HE course of retail trade for 
the next few months will be 
watched with the greatest of inter- 
est by business men throughout the 


country. The volume of retail trade 
provides a valuable index for busi- 
ness conditions. The first evidence 
of business revival will be noted in 
retail sales. The Federal Reserve 
has some interesting figures on the 
condition of retail trade in the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts. Net sales 
are compared month by month with 
the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. The figures furnish an 


Declining Retail Sales 


interesting commentary on the pres- 
ent situation. In May, 1920, net 
sales were 31 per cent. above the 
sales in May, 1919; in June, 1920, 
28 per cent. above June, 1919; in 
July, 1920, 21 per cent. above July, 
1919; in August, 1920, 22 per cent. 
above August, 1919; in September, 
1920, 14.5 per cent. above September, 
1919. With one exception, each suc- 
cessive month reports a lower per- 
centage of increase over the corre- 
sponding month of the previous 
year. A part of this increase in 
sales in 1920 over sales in 1919 is to 


be accounted for by the higher prices 
prevailing in 1920. Figures for Oc- 
tober and November are not yet 
available, but in all probability they 
will continue the downward trend. 
In support of this assumption, some 


interesting figures published by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. for No- 
vember are now available. Though 
the sales for the first seven months 
of 1920 reveal an increase of 8.75 
per cent. over the corresponding 
period of 1919, November sales for 
1920 show a decrease of 22.69 per 
cent. as compared with Nov., 1919. 


Condition of retail trade in the twelve Federal Reserve districts 


(Percentage of increase) 





























Comparison of net sales with those of corresponding period previous year. 
















































































































District and city. Jan. 1, 1920, to close of— July 1, 1920, to end of— 
Feb., | Mar., May, | June, | July, 

1920 | 1920 1920 1920 | 19: Ap:., | May, | June, ug., | Sept., 
1920 | 1920 1920 1920 1920 

District No. 1 
Dinnve%is 15.4 38.9 19.4 27.8 16.3 26.1 25.3 24.1 15.9 
Outside....... 36.1] 29.4 25.5 | 28.5] 27.2 33.1 30.0 18.1 16.9 
District 18.3 | 37.5 20.7 | 28.0] 19.9 27.5 26.2 15.1 15.2 

District No. 2 

N. Y. City and 

Brooklyn 29.9 | 66.6 0} 41.1] 26.4] 22.4] 10.9 -8] 35.0] 35.8) 32.7] 22.4] 13.0 3.6 
Di \conkelcsansetlvessans 50.4 4 22.8 32.3 26.9 BED, BOO Aesccces a 33.6 30.1 31.7 26.9 27.1 23.4 
is ccktaletscteuibeseuacn 64.8 8] 35.4] 28.4] 24.4] 15.9] 3.6]....... 57.0 | 34.9] 33.7] 38.8] 24.4] 17.5] 10.2 
District No. 3 17.6} 37.5] 12.4] 50.7] 34.3] 23.8] 22.6 26.2} 20.5] 30.9] 31.0] 23.8] 24.9] 19.6 
District No. 4...]....... 28.6) 45.5] 18.4] 31.3] 31.5] 29.9] 25.7 38.3 | 33.6] 32.1 | 34.6] 29.9] 27.3] 25.9 
District No. 5...]....... 14.2] 23.1 9] 11.0] 21.4] 15.7] 20.9 12.1 8.8 9.3] 11.4] 15.7] 21.1 14.1 
SE EE.» clowns ue chvene tae 27.4 23.4 31.0 2.3 11.6 Set Bee Becevese 29.9 22.0 28.1 29.3 11.6 19.6 16.9 
District No. 7 51.7 65.2 33.3 49.7 59.6 41.2 33.2 57.4 43.5 49.6 58.7 41.2 29.6 35.5 
i cdl. sc0s ss isébulenteneoteakahbeiodiasdiins.eibbesnne Eh BEE ho nccc adie ens eeu wsnueste + cnensletheseenttceves 18.0} 16.8 
District DMCtcit>obuhhstesOelrehanae 17.0 4.3 11.8 Bib i oD Bccccccclocseses 19.8 5.6 12.0 BEUD Bec casael?ogeeee 
IO MOS la ccoesstoonseee 24.6] 19.6] 10.9] 12.9 et Ts Beckeas 26.9 | 24.9] 21.2 17.9} 14.1 14.2} 11.1 
I Wl dhs xe cks Ulneoev gues ve tneevess6Gitessseul>s enn BE.B 1 UB.G Fo cccccchocccccadscccccchoosccccsscocces 25.9 25.2 20.9 

District No. 12 
Los Angele 51.6 | 58.4] 43.6] 38.2] 39.0 48.9 68.3 | 61.2] 56.1] 52.2] 49.8] 35.1] 42.4] 37.9 
San Francisco 26.9 35.4 28.5 40.9 23.6 18.6 58.9 39.7 36.6 37.6 35.3 21.0 19.6 17.3 
Dacca 27.4{ 31.0] 14.9] 17.1 15.2 15.3 34.8 | 32.38) 27.9] 25.6] 23.8] 16.9] 14.7 ]......- 
nto. . 22.6 65.1 33.9 34.4 32.1 3.1 36.63} 60.9 47.5 39.4 38.3 20.1 13.3] ..e:- 
Seattle....... 22.4 19.2 4.3 6.3 11.1 18.0 23.0 21.8 16.2 13.9 13.4 2 14.4 14.2 
Spokane...... 23.6} 19.8] 10.9] 48.8] 62.8} 12.7 30.19) 26.8] 23.1 29.1 35.7 | 22.7 |) 
Salt Lake City 11.5 10.5 7.1 26.4 18.3 11.6 18.1 15.1 12.8 16.4 14.7 20.6 re 
District....... 31.1 37.8 | 18.8] 31.2] 27.8 21.7 46.5 | 41.0] 36.9] 34.7 2] 21.2] 21.4] 19.8 

? Decrease 


$100,000,000 Corporation 


Organized for Foreign 
Trade 


By F. D. Rock 


Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
(By Telegraph to The Credit Monthly) 
Q ee the National 
Association of Credit Men, I 
attended the conference December 
10 and 11 in Chicago, called by the 
American Bankers Association to 
organize a $100,000,000 foreign 
trade financing corporation. 
The conference brought from all 
sections of the country a most repre- 





sentative group of bankers, manu- 
facturers, merchants and producers, 
all apparently deeply impressed with 
the urgent need of definite action 
along such lines. From the keynote 
sounded by John McHugh, Senator 
Edge, Herbert Hoover and ex-Sec- 
retary Redfield down to the repre- 
sentative farmer from the West, the 
spirit of co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation manifest the prompt and de- 
termined manner in which business 
was transacted. The general plan 
was formulated and the organization 
committee settled down to- work. 
The pledging of $100,000 underwrit- 
ing expense seemed to presage the 


ultimate success of the plan, and real- 
ization of all those present approved 
the thought expressed by Mr. Hoo- 
ver, that if the plan materialized, 
then this will have been the most sig- 
nificant event in our history since the 
Armistice. 


The Business Thinker 


N editorial in the Sun, New 

York, says: “ What the architect 
is to the building, the general to the 
army, the leader to the orchestra, the 
coach to the football team, that same 
the business thinker and leader is to 
industry.” 
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A Trip to Georgia 


Observations on Conditions in Cotton Belt 


By J. H. Tregoe 


Secy.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men 


ERY much interest is now 
centering around the staple, 
cotton, and these notes on 
my recent trip to Georgia 

will be confined to the cotton-grow- 
ing section. Various complex causes 
and conditions must be reckoned 
with in order to interpret properly 
the economic condition in this sec- 
tion, and what this report presents 
reflects careful but necessarily brief 
study. 

Collections and mer- 
chandising have been 
badly affected, producing 
distress and uncertainty 
to those whose credits 
are, in a large measure, 
or entirely, confined to 
the cotton-growing sec- 
tion of the South. Funda- 
mentally, the staple must 
be reckoned with as one 
of the principal exporis 
of the nation. Our own 
spindles cannot absorb 
more than one-half of the 
normal product, and 
markets for the balance 
must therefore be found 
abroad. Whenever ex- 
ports are affected by in- 
dustrial or political con- 
ditions there is usually a 
reaction on the prices of 
the staple. 

To illustrate: At the 
outbreak of the war in 
1914, when exports were 
temporarily interrupted, 
cotton went to phenom- 
enally low prices, bringing 
very great distress upon 
the merchants and pro- 
ducers. Strange to say, 
the distress does not ap- 
pear to have been so great 
as in the present situa- 
tion. At the signing of the armistice 
in 1918, with a temporary interrup- 
1ion of buying and exports, prices 
also declined and caused a temporary 
suspension of business and col- 
lections. With the resumption of 
buying, after the signing of the 
armistice, and a general rise in 
prices, cotton was caught into the 
current and rose a number of points 
before the crop of 1918 had heen dis- 


posed of. High prices, together 
with an excellent crop in 1919, 
brought prosperity to the planter, 
the landowner and the merchant. 
I have not estimated, even approxi- 
mately, the net profits of the crops 
of 1918 and 1919, but they are large; 
and the question arises how were 
they distributed. We are inclined 
to believe that a good portion was 
applied to the payment of mort- 





J. H. Trecor 


Secy.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men 


gages, to the installing of improve- 
ments and some set aside as savings. 
With the lack of thrift, which has 
been too great a failing of the cotton 
grower, a good part of the profits 
was expended in luxuries and com- 
forts which in the early years were 
not features of plantation life. It 
was but natural to expect a bumper 
crop in 1920. Expectations were 
realized, probably 12,000,000 bales 


in all, and it came upon the market 
when commodity prices were de- 
clining, when exchanges were in a 
disordered condition. There was a 
swift decline in its immediate market 
value. This decline was a shock to 
the grower and a very different ex- 
perience from what he had expected. 
And there came into his soul, gen- 
erally speaking, a sense of uneasi- 
ness which was later intensified into 
fear. I firmly believe 
that the growers are more 
badly frightened than 
hurt. 

The cotton - growing 
section was much better 
prepared to suspend this 
débacle in price than it 
would have been in 1919 
and in 1918, and yet the 
distress is very great. 
You might be led to be- 
lieve that the whole sec- 
tion was hurt beyond re- 
covery. Probably pne 
half of the crop remains 
unsold. Probably one 
third of the unsold por- 
tion will be needed for 
domestic spindles, and 
with the “distress cot- 
ton” having largely been 
disposed of and the re- 
mainder centered in firm 
hands, with corporations 
in process of organization 
for the purpose of financ- 
ing exports, especially 
cotton, we are fain to 
believe that prices are 
more apt to advance than 
to decline further. 

One of the principal 
evils of the cotton-grow- 
ing sections is the tenant 
farmer. Very much more 
can be expected of land 
when tilled by its owner. Very 
much more can be expected of the 
owners’ tilling because of his direct 
interest in the nature and extent of 
the products of the land. The ten- 
ants in the cotton-growing section 
are too largely without financial 
basis, and have little to fall back 
upon in the event of the failure in 
crops or prices. Nothing is more 
badly needed than the development 
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of homesteads owned and controlled 
by the people attached to the land 
and not subject to the whim of land- 
lords. 

In accord with the economic law 
that no commodity can be sold for 
very long at less than its cost of pro- 
duction (if our impressions are not 
confirmed and the prices of the 
staple do not rise), there will be very 
much less planting in 1921. Such 
an effect would have a dual reaction. 
A smaller crop would naturally tend 
to raise its prices above normal, 
and, with shortening, the crop might 
have beneficial economic effects on 
that section through a diversification 
of crops. 


SLOWER COLLECTIONS 


The merchants are feeling the sit- 
uation very tensely because of slower 
sales and slower collections. In es- 
sentials sales have declined very 
heavily, and there are many appeals 
for accommodations. As a conse- 
quence of this condition a number 
of liquidations can be expected, and 
this is the situation where good sense 
and control of creditors can be ex- 
pressed. There never should be un- 
due haste or ill-considered action 
wherever disastrous signals are hung 
out by the retailer. His affairs 
should be carefully analyzed and 
support and further co-operation 
given him, if necessary; and where 
insolvency has happened, then co- 
operation should be exercised in 
every case. It would be well for 
creditdrs to know this situation, that 
accommodations based upon the de- 
sirability of holding cotton for higher 
prices must be carefully scrutinized. 
The reason for this is that when a 
commodity like cotton is held for 
higher prices, the immediate de- 
mands of the debtor will gradually 
absorb the value of the commodity 
until at its sale there is nothing what- 
soever left for the older creditor. 
There should be a firm but construc- 
tive policy, even in the midst of this 
distress. I am convinced that the 
profits and savings of the prosperous 
years have made us fundamentally 
sound, and that we are merely pass- 
ing through a period of recupera- 
tion. 

Our associations of credit men at 
Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Jackson- 
ville and Tampa are well organized 
with bureaus adapted to the eco- 
nomic control of liquidation of em- 
barrassed and insolvent states. It is 
gratifying to note the earnestness 
with which our members in these 
cities are performing their work and 
looking upon the situation. We do 
not find the least pessimism there. 
There prevails a sense of optimism 
and a firm belief in the abilities of 
the section to recover and revive. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


The South’s Basis of Credit 


Prominent Atlanta Business Man and Planter 
Addresses Cincinnati Credit Men 


By Charles J. Haden 


EW credit men of the North 

fully understand how closely the 
chief crop of the South determines 
its credit resources. In general, we 
have all known that cotton is the 
great staple of the South upon which 
her prosperity is founded, but how 
many know that its value has in- 
creased in forty years from three 
hundred million dollars to three bil- 
lion dollars annually, that cotton is 
one-halt of the value of southern 
products, and that there are over 
1,600 varieties of cotton, though but 
three varieties used by the commer- 
cial world. 

Cotton is thought of only as the 
cotton bloom, but the cotton stalk 
produces food and clothing. The 
seed makes our common variety of 
“olive” oil and cotton meal; and 
this meal, ground from the cotton 
seed, is worth twice as much as corn 
meal. 

In the North we hear much of 
“ frenzied finance,” but in the South 
—well, the cotton nlanter secures a 
loan from the bank by a lien on a 
crop that is not vet planted. Bad as 
this sounds, it must be remembered 
that cotton is the most non-perish- 
able product that comes from the 
soil. We have an instance where 
several bales were kept for forty- 
four years, and yet the cotton was 
not injured bv time. 

In Atlanta there is a warehouse 
for the storage of cotton that covers 
forty acres, and all over the South a 
system of warehousing and ware- 
houses is being developed to aid the 
cotton planter. We think of New 
England as the center of the Ameri- 
can cotton goods industry, yet one- 
half of the cotton, counted in bale 
units, is now put through southern 
spinning mills. 

This year’s cotton crop has been 
amazingly small, worth only $2,500,- 
000,000; yet this has been grown in 
the face of the migration of south- 
ern labor to the North and also in 
spite of the damage done by the boll 
weevil, which in Georgia destroyed 
nearly half a billion dollars’ worth of 
property. 

But the South is rich, and not only 
through its production of cotton. It 
has twice as much coal as all of Eu- 
rope, and it is estimated that there 
remains 550,000,000,000 tons of un- 
mined coal available. The South is 


rich also in harbors, three-fifths of 
the ocean frontage of the United 
States being in the South. The 
South used ninety per cent of all the 
phosphorus in the United States, and 
has within her boundaries seven- 
tenths of the supply. 


The southern states have framed 
their laws with reference to cotton. 
These laws tend to protect the cot- 
ton planter, for a collector sues in 
two courts to collect his account, first 
in an Appearance Court and then in 
the Superior Court. These are con- 
vened at separate terms, and in the 
meantime a cotton crop matures, so 
that the debtor may get in funds to 
pay. 

SOUTHERN PECULIARITIES 

It seems strange to northern 
credit men that, in view of the re- 
sources of the South, the southerner 
should be slow in paying his ac- 
counts. But it must be remembered 
that the southern nature is peculiar, 
has defects in the make-up which 
prevent the control of the entire cot- 
ton industry. For one thing, the 
southerner is extravagant; and to 
some extent this extravagance is 
caused by cotton itself, for his crop 
pours in a deluge of money at one 
time in the vear. If the South ac- 
quired the thrift of the North and 
retained its own productivity, the 
cotton grower would soon have the 
world at his feet. 


As to present conditions: The re- 
tail stocks of the South have been 
depleted, and are now light, but busi- 
ness demands are also light, with the 
outlook of a revival next fall. There 
is‘no large demand for any goods 
whatever in the southern states, and 
yet the South is good for anything 
which she may buy. 

My message to credit men is, if 
you can sell to the South sell all you 
can, for tne South is good for all she 
buys. She may be slow, but her ob- 
ligations will be met. 


Activity in Alexandria 


Washington, D. C.—Carol Pierce, of 
the Citizens’ National Bank, and J. Wm. 
May, of W. H. May & Son, Inc., both 
of Alexandria, Va. are actively inter- 
ested directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Alexandria, which has pub- 
lished the first issue of a monthly bul- 
letin entitled “Greater Alexandria, the 
Gateway of the South.” 
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Referring to Commercial 
Agencies is Suspicious 





Look Out for Those Who Won’t Make Statements Direct 
By C. D. West (“Zephon’’*) 


Manager, Investigation and Prosecution Department, National Association of Credit Men 


CREDIT man who had 

asked the Giltedge Integrity 

Corporation of Bayou City, 

a brand-new customer, for 
a financial statement not long ago, 
received this reply: “ Gentlemen, In 
regards to your request for a state- 
ment, would say that we have just 
made a financial statement to the 
commercial agencies and beg to re- 
fer you to them for same. Very 
truly yours, Giltedge Integrity Cor- 
poration.” 

The credit man did not look upon 
this letter as a bright red flag sud- 
denly displayed before his eyes, but 
that is really what it was. 

He wrote the commercial agencies 
and got a copy of the statement 
showing a net worth of $61,000. On 
the strength of this statement, the 
credit man passed an order and 
goods were shipped to Bayou City. 

After a while it began to look as 
if the corporation either would not 
or. could not pay for the merchan- 
dise. Before long the creditors 
forced the corporation into bank- 
ruptcy. Although there was $58,000 
worth of indebtedness, the two Sy- 
rians running the business protested, 
when the creditors filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, that the corporation was 


“solvent. The creditors were persist- 


ent, however, and the Syrians finally 
admitted insolvency. The Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Department of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men was asked to take a hand, and 
as manager of the department I went 
to Bayou City and made an investi- 
gation. 


I found that, prior to January, 
1920, the two Syrians had put their 
heads together and concocted a 
financial statement showing a big net 
worth. They wrote to two mercan- 
tile agencies, December 27, for 
blanks; and on these blanks they 
made in round numbers the follow- 
ing statement : 





*Zephon is said to be the first detective 
in history and a trusted man in the court of 
the Ptolemies. The name has been used for 
many years as the telegraphic code designa- 
tion of C. D. West, head of the Investigation 
Department of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


THE FALSE STATEMENT 








Assets— 
III, oo racine ute tee nace $38,000 
EN NEES Pee AO re 10,000 
Accounts Receivablwe ........... 6,000 
PN Aes alice Sad ac kde 5,000 
MID Seca ak.cictias eoaeaavecarele 3,000 
$62,000 
Liabilities— 
Owing for Merchandise ......... 1,000 
Be) Presse i vnacscocpascs $61,000 


The investigation showed that 
their true condition was as follows: 


THE TRUE CONDITION 








Assets— 
DIRE ne ci.ccnd eo sss causes $10,500 
PNG 8 oat cn oe'e a3 500 
Accounts Receivable ............ 0 
Machinery (6 old Singer Sewing 
MD pores yevcesciivnceess 150 
PIRtes: sc evcce eee saceusetMss 691 
11,841 
Liabilities— 
Owing for Merchandise ......... 12,500 
Owing for money borrowed from 
relatives 5 yrs. before ........ 4, 
Local bank loans of 8 mos. 
eR aang a witlin es tne 8 ie 1,000 
Owing others for borrowed money 2,859 
$20,000 
ER ie Sits sad caebes 9,018 


This statement of actual condition 
is based on a confession on the 
part of one of the Syrians who broke 
down under the questions I asked 
him and gave the exact facts as to 
assets from the original inventory of 
January 2, 1920, as well as his lia- 
bilities. He had .. she time of his 
confession, however, done away with 
all his books recording transactions 
prior to January 2. 


In delving back into the antece- 
dents of this outfit, I found many in- 
teresting things. One of these was 
that the head of the business was a 
“slacker” and generally known in 
his neighborhood to be one. A great 
deal of this information could have 
been developed by investigation on 
the part of the mercantile agencies, 
if such investigation had been made 
to verify the financial statement they 
had received from the corporation. 

After the false statement as of 
January 2, 1920, they began placing 
orders. One partner went to New 





York, and with a brother-in-law. and 
father-in-law lived at an obscure ad- 
dress in Brooklyn, visited New York 
merchants and placed orders which 
netted the corporation about $41,000 
in merchandise. They had already 
managed to buy $10,000 worth in 
other markets, including Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. It turned out later that 
all this credit had been extended 
simply on the strength of statements 
from mercantile agencies. When 
the partner got back to his home 
town, he told a lurid story of having 
been robbed of a large roll while he 
was sporting around in New York. 
This turned out to be entirely ficti- 
tious. ; 
CASE No. I * 


Now these merchants were under 
the false impression—which impres- 
sion is shared, I fear, by some credit 
men—that when a commercial crook 
pulls off a case like this, he has done 
nothing to violate little old section 
215 of the Federal Penal Code rela- 
tive to using the U. S. mail in a 
scheme to defraud. As a matter of 
fact, (1) it was held in one case that 
the defendant is guilty of the mis- 
use of the mails where he gives a 
mercantile agency a false financial 
statement knowing that such false 
statement will be mailed by the 
agency to its clients. Im another 
case in 1917, it was held that the de- 
fendant mailed a false financial 
statement to a commercial -agency 
with knowledge of its falseness and 
that it would be used as a basis of 
the sale of goods to him on credit. 
Held, such proof was sufficient to 
warrant a finding that defendants’ 
acts were in violation of criminal 
code. 


The point is that the crook has 
transmitted a false statement 
through the United States mail in 
furtherance of a scheme to defraud 
and in the eyes of the law has made 
the mercantile agency an “ agent in- 
nocently and in ignorance” in such 





* Exact references to cases mentioned witl 
be supplied by the National Office of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men.—TBne Ep- 
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transmittance. There are several de- 


cisions along this line. In similar 
manner a crook may turn over a 
fraudulent draft to his local bank 
for collection. When the collection 
has been consummated the crook is 
held to be guilty of fraud. When he 
intrusted the draft to the bank, he 
made it his agent, although the bank 
was entirely innocent of fraud. 


CASE No. 2*. 


One decision along this line said: 
“Complaint is made of the admis- 
sion in evidence of letters of a bank 
transmitting by mail certain drafts 
and checks to other banks for collec- 
tion and remittance. The drafts and 
checks had been received from the 
victims of the fraudulent scheme by 
those actively engaged in conducting 
it. The latter turned them over to 
the defendant, and he delivered them 
to a local bank for collection. The 
bank did not cash them, but accepted 
them for collection. Part: of the 
scheme was to keep the victims qui- 
escent until reports of payment were 
received. Collection of the drafts 
and checks were essential to the full 
consummation of the fraud, and the 
evidence of the defendant’s guilty 
assistance was sufficient. When he 
intrusted them to the bank he made 
it his agent, although it was innocent 

of fraud. The drafts and checks 
were drawn on banks in distant 
cities. The custom among banks, al- 
most invariably, is to forward such 
collection items by mail, with letters 
of transmittal, and the defendant 
must have known the local bank 
would follow the ordinary course in 
the absence of instructions to the 
contrary. When the bank deposited 
the letters of transmittal in the mails, 
the defendant, in legal effect, caused 
them to do so.” 


In investigating this case, I located 
bills of lauing of goods shipped by 
the corporation to other Syrians in 
three other southern states. Looking 
up the aritecedents of these Syrians, 
I was greatly surprised to learn that 
the man who was the brains of the 
outfit had had a number of failures 
and had been arrested in the com- 
pany of a notorious Rhode Island 
murderer, with no less than nine 
murders to his credit. This crowd 
had been in a store with a bad gang 
of commercial crooks at the time the 
gang was rounded up and sent to 
the Federal penitentiary several 
years before from New York City. 
At the time no evidence could be 
secured against these Syrians, and 
they were not held. 

I learned also that the corporation 
had sacrificed merchandise to other 
merchants, who could buy goods 
from it at much lower prices than 


*See note on previous page. 





from the regular markets of the 
country. 


The moral of all this is, of course, 
that the credit man should have his 
suspicions aroused whenever a 
merchant declines to give a state- 
ment direct and refers to a commer- 
cial agency. He should realize that 
in most cases it is more than a mere 
discourtesy on the part of the 
merchant: that the merchant very 
likely thinks he is evading the law as 
to false statements when he avoids 
making a statement to the creditor 
direct by mail. Of course if he 
hands a false statement to the cred- 
itor in person he cannot be reached 
by the Federal law, but he can be 
reached by the false statement laws 
of the various states! 


The particular case of the Gilt- 
edge Integrity Corporation is a most 
interesting one for the credit man to 
follow. The head of the corporation 
and his son were arrested in the lat- 
ter part of October. The case is be- 
ing tested out under statutes of one 
of the states which has adopted the 
model False Statement Act advo- 


cated by the National Association of 
Credit Men. 





ADDRESSES WANTED 
How many of these Addresses Can 
You Supply? 


The credit man with a true spirit of co- 
operation reads the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sends 
along whatever information he has. It is the 
little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated. 


improper business methods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 

Anderson, Mrs. E. O., formerly con- 
ducted a millinery business in Greenville, 
Miss. Reported moved from that place 
to Hot Springs, Ark., and from there to 
~ mala Tenn., where she was last heard 
of, 

Antrobus, Lester, proprietor Mottoz 
Garage, Hardin, III. 

Archambeault, R. V., electrician. 
heard of in Portland, Ore. 

Bell, C. B., former proprietor of the 
Star Garage, Seymour, Ia. 

Burch, Samuel Thornton, formerly of 
4405 Walnut St., Philadelphia. May be 
in Detroit. 

Burt, H. P., former manager of the 
Joplin Auto Radiator Repair Co., 113 
Main St., Joplin, Mo. 

Davis, Neil H., formerly of Frankfort, 
N. Y. Probably now in New York City. 

Dixon, J. E., formerly proprietor of 
Dixon’s Bicycle Store, Dublin, Ga. Left 
there presumably for New York City. 

Donohue, J., previously a manufacturer 
of electric signs, 430 W. 125th St., New 
York City. 

Duncan, H. S., formerly operating 
garage at Reserve, Kans. 
aaa Notion Co., formerly Fowler, 

n 

Elbertz, F., formerly 1115 W. Mulberry 
St., Kokomo, Ind. 

Faweett, F. R. formerly located at 
Cherryville, Kans. . 

Feinberg, H., previously located at 
Lawtly, Fla. 

Gooall, Tom, formerly conducting a 


Last 
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barber shop at 1932 Federal St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Groch, Frank, until recently was man- 
ager for the Grodwards Co., Cobalt, 
Canada. Believed to be in the United 
States. 

Harlan, C. N., formerly trading as Kent 
& Harlan, shoemakers, Woodriver, IIl. 
‘Described as 36 to 39 years, about 5 ft. 
10 in. in height, sandy complexion, weighs 
170 pounds. Is an American and a slow 
talker. 

Kipton, M. J., formerly located at 219 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Was also 
at 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Leiding & Pruser, recently doing busi- 
ness at Ocean and First Aves., Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

O’Day, C. N., formerly located at Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

Poole, J. E., probably a blacksmith or 
conducted machine shop at Greer, S. C. 

Reese, L. C., salesman, formerly at 30 
Ferguson St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Reeves, H., formerly residing at 263 Dix 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Reynolds, Geo. C., formerly employed 
in the Purchasing Department of the 
Carolina Shipbuilding Corporation, Wil- 
mington, N. C. Last known address 305 
No. Main St., Monticello, Ind. 

Richter, Albert, formerly of 1153 Roach 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Scott, Roy O., formerly operating a 
garage at Darlington, Mo. 

Simpson, R. Warfield, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Smentkoski, E., painting contractor, 
formerly at 5820 No. 20th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Now believed to be in Tulsa, Okla. 

Symonds, M., Preston, Okla. 

Thompson, Mrs. Cora, formerly located 
at Woodville, W. Va. 

Vineyard, J. E., successor to H. P. Burt, 
listed above as manager of the Joplin 
Auto Radiator Repair Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Winsell, William, formerly operating the 
Mission Garage, San Juan, Cal. 

Woodman Furniture Co., 142 Graham 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


formerly of 





Helpful Meetings 


Waterloo —The Waterloo, Iowa, Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men resumed its regular 
monthly meetings with a dinner at the 
Hotel Russell-Lamson. The speaker of 
the evening was C. E. Herring, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, of Washington. Mr. 
Herring has spent most of his time abroad 
since the signing of the armistice. For 
many months he was Trade Commissioner 
in Brussels and he also spent considerable 
time in France, Italy, England, Austria 
and Germany in connection with his work 
for the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Herring’s talk covered a wide range 
and as the guests were privileged to cross- 
examine him at the conclusion of his more 
formal talk, a very great deal of first 
hand information as to the conditions in 
Europe was secured by the members of 
the association and their guests. The exe- 
cutives and sales-managers were invited to 
attend the meeting. ; ; 

The association will continue with 
regular monthly meetings, generally pre- 
ceded by a dinner. ing to existing 
credit conditions, at the next meeting each 
representative has been charged with the 
duty of going over his accounts, making 
up comparative statements, gleaning as 
much as possible from the sales force as 
to conditions in the field, and to report 
fully to this meeting. Each man will be 
called on for a statement of actual condi- 
tions as he sees them and suggestions as 
to how best to handle credits at this time. 
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The Price of Farm Products 
Agitation Before Congress 


By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


ernment in business and too 

little business in government,” 
most business men will agree; 
but if one should judge from the 
avalanche of bills thrown into the 
Congressional hopper in December, 
aiming to help the farmers and pro- 
tect them against the decline in 
prices of their products, it would ap- 
pear that many Congressmen are of 
the contrary opinion. All kinds of 
measures bearing the name of some 
congressman or senator have been 
introduced. They include measures 
for the reestablishment of the War 
Finance Corporation, for amending 
the Farm Loan Act, for taxing im- 
portation of farm products, for pro- 
hibiting the importation of farm 
products for a year, for directing 
Federal Trade Commission to inves- 
tigate certain phases of the situation, 
for authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board to arrange for extension of 
credits to farmers, and for various 
other methods. 

Among the farmer measures most 
actively pressed have been the 
packers bill, so called, a revival of 
the War Finance Corporation, and 
rural credits, the latter being loans 
to farmers on personal credits. The 
short session allows, however, but 
little latitude to get measures 
through Congress and _ especially 
such important measures as these, 
and it is a safe guess that most of 
the measures will have to go over 
for consideration to the special ses- 
sion. One might go further and say 
that if the farmer waits until the not 
distant future when the purchasing 
power of his dollar will be just as 
great as it ever was by the decline 
in the prices of those things that he 
has to buy as well as those things he 
has to sell, the hue and cry for much 
of this legislation will have greatly 
lessened. 

There is, however, a thread run- 
ning through recent speeches of gov- 
ernment officials, bankers as well as 
congressman, which is reflected in 
Congressional bills and statements, 
to the effect that it may be neces- 
sary to provide some sort of long 
time credit in connection with the 
cattle situation because cattle do not 
mature in the same short space of 
time as do crops and therefore the 


T HAT “ there is too much gov- 


farmers’ turnover is very much 
longer and should be cared for. 
Something may be done along this 
line in the way of extending the 
jurisdiction of Federal farm loan 
banks, but here again the situation 
is still mixed because the suits at- 
tacking the validity of some of the 
clauses of this Act have not yet been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


The general tendency among 
thoughtful leaders in Congress 
seems to be to go slow in handling 
these measures, and while every 
effort will undoubtedly be made to 
correct whatever faults exist, such 
corrective measures will in all prob- 
ability go over until the special ses- 
sion, despite the fact that pressure 
from the farmers and others for all 
kinds of legislation is strong. 


H. C. Marshall, of the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture, summarizing the factors un- 
derlying declines in agricultural 
products, has said to the writer: 

“ During the course of the world 
war prices in the United States and 
other countries remaining on a gold 
basis, rose to a height about two and 
one-half times as great as the range 
of prices immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war. This increase 
was principally due to increase of 
gold in the United States received 
from the European countries at war, 
in which enormous amounts of paper 
money were issued, this paper money 
displacing the gold previously in cir- 
culation. In a period of one year, 
the United States imported gold to 
the amount of approximately one 
billion dollars, and changes in the 
banking laws virtually released 
fully five hundred millions by lower- 
ing the reserve requirements. If 
there had been no change in the 
amount of business transacted in 
the United States during this period, 
it is probable that prices would have 
risen a great deal higher. 


“ Another thing which was im- 
portant in bringing about the high 
prices during the war period was 
the great expansion of bank credits 
in the United States, partly due to 
the change in the reserve require- 
ments and .partly due to the enor- 
mous issues of Government. bonds 
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that could be used as_ security 
for obtaining bank credit. However, 
the expansion of bank credits has 
practically ceased within recent 
months, and, in fact, a further ex- 
pansion would not have been pos- 
sible, since the expansion had re- 
duced the percentage of reserve held 
by the Reserve banks to the legal 
limit. During the war period, large 
quantities of wool, hides, meats and 
wheat were accumulated in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Argentina, and 
other remote regions because of lack 
of shipping. With the increase of 
available shipping after the close of 
the war, these accumulated supplies, 
of course, appeared upon the world 
market. Combined with increased 
supplies from foreign countries, 
there are unusually large American 
crops, the crops of corn and sweet 
potatoes being the largest on record, 
and those of oats, potatoes and 
apples above the five-year average, 
while the crop of wheat is consider- 
ably larger than an average crop of 
the period before the war. 

“ With this increased supply, the 
demand is much less than prior to 
the war period, particularly the de- 
mand of the central European coun- 
tries for such products as wool and 
cotton. While the cotton crop is ex- 
pected not to exceed the average 
crop of the years of the war period, 
there is much disappointment in the 
expected demand from European 
countries, and accordingly, prices 
have declined. The wool market 
has suffered both from the largely 
increased supply, the accumulation 
of several years in remote producing 
regions, and from diminished de- 
mand. The very large increase in 
the world supply is perhaps the most 
important factor in the extreme de- 
cline in the prices of meats. There 
has been a very large increased pro- 
duction of live stock in the United 
States in recent years, which in- 
crease most fortunate in enabling this 
country to supply the needs of 
Europe during the world war.” 


Expert Talks on Statements 


Syracuse—The November meeting of 
the Syracuse association was under the 
direction of the Education Committee. 
The speaker was David Golieb, of Ein- 
stein, Wolff & Co., New York, Chairman 
of the Education Committee of the Na- 
tional Association. He spoke on the “ In- 
terpretation of the Financial Statement 
as Reflected in Present Day Conditions.” 
He took up the statement in detail, show- 
ing the value of each item and its bear- 
ing on the whole, and brought in many 
illustrations out of his own experience 
in the study of statements. Mr. Golieb 
also gave a description of the workings 
of the Federal Reserve Bank System, 
contrasting it with the banking system 
which operated prior to the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 





Credit Clubs in Small Cities 


Credit Men Can Now Be Non-Resident Members of Nearby 


Associations 


By Arnold A. Mowbray 


Megr., National Membership Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


F the reports received from our 
affiliated organizations through- 
out the country can be accepted 
as truly indicating the progress 

being made by their respective mem- 
bership committees, the program of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men “to have and to hold 36,000 
members” by May 31, 1921, should 
be successful. 

According to scores of letters re- 
ceived to date, virtually every organ- 
ization is going to do its utmost to 
attain its goal. Only one associa- 
tion thus far has expressed doubt re- 
garding its ability to reach its mark. 
Some of the branches have already 
gone over the top; others are making 
rapid strides; and those not actually 
obtaining new members have formu- 
lated constructive programs that 
should bear fruitful results. 


The very latest innovation to be 
introduced by the National Member- 
ship Committee is the inauguration 
of a program to establish a chain of 
Credit Clubs throughout the country 
in cities that are not yet ready to 
maintain an affiliated organization 
with its own headquarters and a paid 
secretary. This plan, which has the 
endorsement of Secretary-Treasurer 





E. H. Davis, 
Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc., Minneapolis 
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Tregoe, is being brought to the at- 
tention of credit men by National 
Chairman R. W. Touzeau of the Na- 
tional Membership Committee. 


Realizing that there are credit 
grantors in many small cities desir- 
ing the advantages to be derived 
through co-operation but who are 
not in a position to maintain a local 
association, the National Member- 
ship Committee is encouraging the 
organization of credit clubs. These 
new divisions are to be linked up 
with the nearest affiliated association. 
The members of these clubs can pay 





SAMUEL C. OsBorN, 
8. C. Osborn & Co., Chicago 


their dues either to the organization 
nearest them or direct to the Na- 
tional Association. This idea has been 
presented to the officers of several 
associations who are _ enthusiastic 
over the plan. They are willing to 
allow the members of these credit 
clubs to become non-resident mem- 
bers of their organizations and are 
willing to grant them a lower mem- 
bership fee than their regular resi- 
dent members remit. When the 
credit club meets the president and a 
visiting delegation from the nearby 
association will attend the. session 
and participate in the discussion. 





Oscar H. Mertz 


Union National Bank, Newark 


Out-of-town members are always 
welcome at the meetings of the af- 
filiated association. After the credit 
club has grown to such an extent as 
to be able to support an organization 
of its own application can be made 
for the establishment of a regular 
affiliated branch of the National As- 
sociation. The members of these 
credit clubs are to be given the priv- 
ileges of the various bureaus at a 
moderate cost. 


Representatives of the National 
Association have been explaining the 
above plan in several localities and 
the idea is meeting with quick re- 
sponse. Officers of our affiliated or- 
ganizations are urged to explain this 
proposal in nearby cities which do 
not maintain organizations of credit 
men. Complete details may be ob- 
tained by writing to either Chairman 
Touzeau or the National office. 


ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTH 


Returning from a recent trip to 
Charlotte, N. C., Augusta, Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta and Macon, we are 
happy to report that our organiza- 
tions in North Carolina, Florida and 
Georgia are in a healthy condition 
and are expanding. Officers of the 
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H. E. Grvsert, 


The Ohio Buick Co., Cleveland 


National Association delivered ad- 
dresses before large gatherings at 
Charlotte, Jacksonville, Atlanta and 
Macon. The chairmen of the mem- 
bership committees in the above 
cities are determined to do their best 
in the present effort to obtain and 
retain members. Following the pub- 
lic meeting called in Charlotte twelve 
new applications were received. 
The Membership Meteor is the 
title of the little miniature magazine 
issued by the National Membership 
Committee for the information of 
presidents, secretaries and chairmen 
of membership committees through- 
out the country. This paper carries 
timely information, suggestions and 





A. C. Mitts, 
Kemble & Mills, Pittsburgh 


tabulated reports for the benefit of 
those in charge of the membership 
work in our respective organizations, 
set forth in greater detail than is pos- 
sible in THe Crepir MonrTHLy, 
which is of course the official maga- 
zine of our body. It takes the place 
of the old tabulated membership re- 
port which consisted merely of stat- 
istics. The contributing editors 
comprise the members of the Na- 
tional Membership Committee. 
Although some people persist in 
trying to make others believe that 
the sun will never shine again on the 
business man, we are glad to report 
that the majority of our members 
are realizing that now is the impera- 
tive time to take advantage of the 
facilities of our various bureaus. We 
are losing comparatively few mem- 





J. Victor Day, 
Patterson Co., 


Smith, Boston. 


bers considering the state of mind in 
the commercial world to-day. 


Never before was there a more op- 
portune time to launch movements to 
increase our membership. Now is 
the time when every business man is 
worrying about the accounts on his 
books. Many men who were rated 
high yesterday are not regarded as 
good risks today. Some men who 
paid their bills promptly when more 
money was in circulation are using 
every possible excuse to delay pay- 
ments today. Men who formerly 
were professional swindlers found it 
easier to make good money honestly 
during the war than to operate at 
their usual “ vocations.” Some men 
who earned a reputation for prompt 
payments during the so-called pros- 
perous period today need close 
watching. There are a few dishon- 
est traders who are making plans to 
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defraud their creditors, according to 
our Investigation and Prosecution 
Department, which is maintaining a 
close watch on the activities of cer- 
tain persons. 

MEMBERSHIP ACTIVITIES 

Chairman Touzeau has recently 
issued copies of a timely leaflet which 
is being used by the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. F. W. Smith 
is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Association 
and is working in close co-operation 
with Mr. Touzeau. Mr. Smith tells 
how chairmen of membership com- 
mittees can obtain lists of prospec- 
tive members. 

E. T. Holland, chairman of the 
membership committee of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, re- 
ports that his workers are going to 
make a determined effort to hold 
their present members and to obtain 
new ones. The New York Associa- 
tion plans to enlarge its present offi- 
cial bulletin. E. S. Boteler, former 
president of the New York body, 
contributed a timely editorial to The 
Membership Meteor. He is now 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Council. 

J. F. O’Keefe, secretary of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
writes us that that organization in- 
tends to maintain the standard of 
service which has already been es- 
tablished in connection with its re- 
lations with the National office and 
particularly with the membership ac- 
tivities. He states that S. C. Os- 
born, who is in direct charge of the 
membership campaign, has many 
valuable ideas and the officers expect 
real progress as a result of his work. 
Mr. Osborn has issued some unique 





A. T. RicKarps, 
H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia 
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publicity literature, copes of which 
have been sent to the presidents, sec- 
retaries and chairmen of membership 
committees throughout the country. 

L. E. Deeley, chairman of the 
membership committee of the De- 
troit Association of Credit Men, has 
issued a leaflet entitled “21 Reasons 


Why!!!” It tells why manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and bankers 
should join. The purposes of the 


association are also outlined. 


A similar leaflet has also been dis- 
tributed by the Memphis Association 
of Credit Men. This organization is 
noted for its attractive publicity cir- 
culars. Its pamphlets attracted much 
favorable comment last year also. 

A. C. Mills, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men, writes 
that he has organized teams of three 
men each. The team securing the 
greatest number of members will re- 
ceive first »rize and there will also 
be a second and third prize as well as 
two prizes for anyone not on a team 
securing the largest number of ap- 
plications. His committee holds fre- 
quent meetings and combines pleas- 
ure with its membership work. 

The Philadelphia Association of 
Credit Men has accepted a challenge 
issued by the Pittsburgh organiza- 
tion to see which body gets the larg- 
est number of applications. The 
credit men in the Quaker City are 
determined to get the greater num- 
ber of new members in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

F. B. Rose, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Association of Credit Men, 
writes us that the membership com- 
mittee “ will make a proper record.” 
The members of the committee held 
a meeting on December 7 when a 
program was outlined. They are de- 
termined to “show” those from 
Missouri why they should belong. 

A. C. Jones, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Los Ange- 
les Credit Men’s Association, has is- 
sued a dignified appeal to prospects. 
It is printed in the form of an invi- 
tation and reads: “ The Executive 
Committee of the Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association takes pleasure in 
informing you that a membership in 
the association has been set aside for 
your acceputance. Within a few 
days one of our membership commit- 
tee will call upon you to receive your 
application.” This organization has 
also issued a leaflet entitled: “Ten 
valid reasons why you should become 
a member,” which is the product of 
Edgar L. Ide, secretary of that body. 

G. H. Baker, of the Knoxville As- 
sociation of Credit Men, reports that 
the membership committee was well 
organized at its first meeting and the 
members are making a steady drive. 
So far, they have been able to pre- 





sent some new members at every ~ 


meeting. 

The Huntington Association of 
Credit Men informs us that it will 
make every possible effort to increase 
its membership, although the field 
has been quite well canvassed and 
there are but few firms that are not 
already in the organization. 

Irving F. Hoyt, chairman of the 
membership committee of -the Roch- 
ester Association of Credit Men, 
states that his committee is divided 
into teams of two members each who 
work two hours each month solicit- 
ing new members. Mr. Hoyt and 
other workers will devote additional 
time to this task. 

Frank V. Blakely, manager of the 
Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, reports an increase of eighteen 
new members during the month of 
November. He is confident that the 
organization will have a goodly num- 
ber in excess of the quota assigned. 
Charles Holden has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of the membership 
committee to succeed J. H. Collins, 
who resigned because of his inability 
to give the necessary time to the 
work. 

R. Preston Shealey, secretary of 
the Washington Association of 
Credit Men, reports the addition of 
several new names to the member- 
ship rolls. 

T. M. Nesbitt writes us that the 
Birmingham Assotiation of Credit 
Men has already exceeded its allot- 
ted number and hopes to obtain sev- 
eral additional new members. 

The Buffalo Association of Credit 
Men staged ‘a model credit exhibit 
on December 9, 10 and 11, when sev- 
eral applications were received. 
The Boosters Club plans to reach its 


quota as soon as possible so that new " 


members may have the advantage of 
the season’s activities. C. S. Cook is 
chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

Arthur Turnquist, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., is making strenuous efforts to 
form a Credit Club in that city. Mr. 
Turnquist has been devoting much 
time to the work of securing new 
members in his city. He is credit 
manager of the Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company and is one of our 
State Councillors. 

W. L. Hull, of the Decatur Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, reports that 
he hopes to have a membership of 
fifty persons in the near future. This 
organization started recently with 
twenty-eight members. 

An official bulletin is now being is- 
sued by the Providence Association 
of Credit Men. A. B. Comstock, 
chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, is determined that that organ- 
ization shall not rest on the laurels 
won last year. 
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Every possible effort will be made 
Ly the Newark Association of Credit 
Men to obtain its quota of new mem- 
bers, reports Oscar H. Merz, chair- 
man of the membership committee. 

Literature obtained from the Na- 
tional offices is now being distributed 
by R. B.. Roantree, chairman of the 
membership committee of the Syra- 
cuse Association of Credit Men. 

A newly organized publicity com- 
mittee is doing much to help W. 
Howard Duncan, chairman of the 
membership committee of the Balti- 
more Association of Credit Men. 

Reports received from the Boston 
Association of Credit Men indicate 
that the committee will reach its 
goal of 1,100 by May 31. 

Of course, the San Francisco As- 
sociation of Credit Men is very much 
excited this year over the prospects 
of the annual convention being held 
there. The membership committee 
expects to make a startling report. 

National Chairman Touzeau is de- 
voting much of his personal time to 
the work of the National Member- 
ship Committee. He supervises the 
activities of the National Member- 
ship Committee. At the present 
time he is writing short, timely mes- 
sages to his fellow committeemen 
who are: A. B. Comstock, E. T. Hol- 
land, W. Howard Duncan, H. E. 
Gilbert, O. F. Schultz, J. S. Covert, 
H. D. Carter, E. L. Davis, F. G. 
Margowski, C. C. Beck, A. T. Rick- 
ards and Oscar H. Merz. 


Doubtful Insurance 
N° man wants to insure through 

an organization if, in case of 
loss, he has to stie the organization 
for damages and then find that he 
must look to his fellow policy hold- 
ers for the payment of the loss. 

Several hundred policy holders of 
an Illinois automobile exchange, a 
reciprocal institution, are facing 
court suits for damages as result of 
judgment obtained by one of the pol- 
icy holders who had insured his au- 
tomobile and suffered its loss by fire. 
The exchange declined to pay the 
loss, the aggrieved party sued and 
the counsel for the exchange took the 
ground that judgment could not be 
had against it because it was not a 
corporation and could not be sued 
as an exchange. The court rendered 
judgment and in the ruling specified 
that the policy holders were liable 
for the total amount of damages and 
stated how the loss must be prorated 
among them. 

‘This incident has two lessons: (1) 
That in taking out a policy with an 
exchange, it is especially necessary 
to know the character and ability of 
the managers; and (2) that in be- 
coming a policy holder, one may also 
become a party to a suit for damages 
as a policy holder. 
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A Substitute for the Excess 


Profits Tax 


Address, December 14, Before Congressional Committee on Ways 


and Means 
By Roy G. Elliott 


Chairman Committee on Federal Taxation National Association of Credit Men 


HAPPEN to be the Chairman 

of the Committee on Federal 

Taxation of the National As- 

sociation of Credit Men, a na- 
tional organization of more than 
33,000 manufacturers, wholesalers, 
banks and financial institutions in 
all parts of the country. Our inter- 
est in taxation lies not only in the 
fact that we are 33,000 taxpayers. 
Every day, as credit men, we must 
analyze the financial condition of 
numerous business units, business 
units that today are affected un- 
equally by the present system of tax- 
ation. In order to grant credit in 
such a way as to best serve the busi- 
ness interests of the country, we are 
interested in obtaining tax legisla- 
tion that will treat business units in 
a uniform, equitable manner. 

We recommend, therefore, the re- 
peal of the excess profits tax, in 
which, I am informed, a number of 
the members of this Committee 
agree, and 1, therefore, do not con- 
template taking your time with a 
long discussion of our reasons. It 
might, however, be appropriate to 
mention briefly just a few of the 


more important reasons that call for 
its repeal: ' 


1. It discriminates against business of 
a hazardous character and in favor of 
business of a stable character by defining 
the profits above eight per cent as excess 
profits. 

_2. It discriminates against conserva- 
tively organized and capitalized business in 
favor of business loosely capitalized. | 

3. It discriminates between corporations 
on the one hand and partnerships and in- 
dividuals on the other hand by virtue of 
its being a tax on corporations only. 

4. It discriminates against the small 
shareholder whom it penalizes severely in 
violation of the ability to pay, by virtue of 
its being a tax on corporations as such. p 

These discriminations affect busi- 
ness enterprises in different lines, 
competing enterprises in the same 
lines, individuals in the same and 
different lines of business, and, 
finally, individuals in the same busi- 
ness, and any tax which so discrim- 
inates, I believe every one is willing 
to agree should be repealed. 


As our Committee conceives it, 


what we need now, more than any- 
thing else, is a permanent principle 


of taxation. There will come a time 
when there will be a fluctuation in 
the necessities for governmental 
revenue, and we feel that at that 
time it should not be necessary to 
revise entirely our taxation system. 
It should not be necessary to write 
an entirely new tax law to try out 
some other principle of taxation; 
but if we can arrive at this time at 
a fair, sound basis of taxation, the 
fluctuating revenue requirements of 
the Government will make necessary 
nothing more nor less than a change 
in rates, and will relieve us of the 
necessity of familiarizing ourselves 
with an entirely new law and vol- 
umes and volumes of regulations. 


The excess profits tax which we 
are all so well agreed should be re- 
pealed has in a very rough way, but 
still in a measure, equalized the tax 
between individuals carrying on 
business in sole proprietorship and 
as members of partnerships on the 
one hand, and individuals carrying 
on business in corporate form on 
the other. As you are well aware, 
the partner and the sole trader pay 
individual income taxes and sur- 
taxes upon all the earnings of the 
business, whether they are distrib- 
uted or not, while business in cor- 
porate form (the share-holders) pay 
individual taxes only on that part of 
the earnings which is distributed to 
them in dividends. Therefore, if the 
excess profits tax is removed, all of 
the influence of equalization that it 
has exerted with respect to that in- 
equality that I have spoken of will 
be removed. And you will have a 
tremendous benefit accruing to busi- 
ness in corporate form all out of 
proportion, and shareholders will 
pay taxes all out of proportion to 
that paid by a man in similar circum- 
stances and enjoying the same meas- 
ure of prosperity, doing business as 
a member of a partnership or as a 
sole trader. The inequality existing 
in this respect applies only to the net 
income of the corporation which is 
saved and reinvested, or, in other 
words, undistributed. It is not pos- 
sible to tax that undistributed in- 
come to the individual. It is not 


permitted under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the stock-dividend 
case, and there would be physical 
limitations to doing it as well. 

The committee with which I have 
been associated have had one princi- 
pal thing in mind throughout their 
studies of this subject, that is, equal- 
ity of distribution of the tax bur- 
den among the individuals of the 
country, holding up as the mark to 
be striven for that each individual 
enjoying the same measure of pros- 
perity should pay the same amount 
of tax. 

I take it that the Congress will 
continue the taxation of income un- 
der the progressive income tax prin- 
ciple. It is probably the most fair 
and equitable method of raising gov- 
ernmental revenue, providing always 
that ability to pay is considered as 
resting with the individual, and that 
where ability to pay is recognized it 


»must be the individual’s ability to 


pay, and that taxes should not be 
imposed on the individuals of the 
country en masse wherever it is pos- 
sible to avoid that method. 

This inequity which exists between 
the sole trader and the partner on 
the. one hand and the corporation 
shareholder on the other hand, can 
be solved in one of three ways. 

First, the total exemption from in- 
come taxes of all saved income. 

As applied to the individuai or a 
partner, that means that he should 
only pay income taxes on that part of 
the earnings of his business which he 
withdrew from business. Then, in 
that case, he would be in identically 
the same position as the corporation 
shareholder who pays his income tax 
only on that portion of the earnings 
of the business which are with- 
drawn from the business; but quite 
a large percentage of the total net 
income of the country is reinvested 
in industry, and the cut in revenue 
caused by a provision of that sort 
would be very extreme, and it is not 
felt that the revenue requirements 
of the Government at this time 
would permit of exemption of so 


large a portion of the country’s in- 
come. 
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The second method: Just as long 
as you do tax the undistributed 
partnership earnings, as you are do- 
ing now, a compensating tax must 
be placed on the undistributed cor- 
porate earnings which correspond; 
a tax must be placed there which will 
as nearly as possible equalize the in- 
dividual sharehdlder with the indi- 
vidual partner, when they enjoy the 
same measure of prosperity. 

The third method probably would 
be a combination of the two. The 
present higher brackets of the indi- 
vidual income tax unquestionably 
are defeating their own ends. Dr. 
Adams has stated that the number 
of tax-payers enjoying taxable in- 
comes of more than three hundred 
thousand dollars a year had de- 
creased by more than fifty per cent, 
and the taxable income involved in 
that group had decreased more 
than sixty-six per cent, which shows 
that the higher brackets of the per- 
sonal income tax are rapidly becom- 
ing unproductive. 

Probably the solution should be 
the reduction of the higher brackets 
of the sur-tax. That will reduce the 
burden of tax on the saved income 
of the partner and the sole trader; 
then place a tax on the saved in- 
come of the corporate shareholder 
at graduated rates which will as 
nearly as possible equalize with the 
individual sur-taxes. 

Of course, it is inconceivable that 
this tax would reach the present 
rate of the individual sur-tax, and, 
if it did, it would be very inequitable, 
particularly to the smaller share- 
holder. But it should be placed at a 
point where, from the standpoint of 
revenue, it would be comparable, and 
where it would produce the greatest 
measure of equality of distribution 
of the burden of the tax. 


There is another point that I want 
to suggest, and that is the corpora- 
tion income tax. The corporation 
income tax is simply the principle of 
withholding at the source. The cor- 
poration pays on behalf of its stock- 
holders the normal tax; then, when 
it distributes its income those indi- 
viduals are free from the normal 
tax. That is the principle, withhold- 
ing at the source, which was adopted 
in the 1913 law, with respect to in- 
terest, rent, wages, salaries, but it 
was discarded on all those forms of 
income so withheld at the source in 
1916 except on dividends. That 
principle of withholding at the 
source was discarded with respect to 
all forms of income except divi- 
dends and, of course, the other par- 
tial exception of tax-free covenant 
bonds. Why it was retained with re- 
spect to dividends no one has been 


able to satisfactorily explain. It oc- 
curs to me that each individual 
should pay his own tax, and that 
withholding at the source should 
cease in favor of information at the 
source, the same as we do with re- 
spect to wages, rents and salaries. 

I might suggest this as a concrete 
proposition: The corporate income 
tax as such should cease, and divi- 
dends in the hands of the share- 
holders should be subject to the nor- 
mal income tax as well as sur-taxes 
(they are now subject to sur-taxes 
and free from normal taxes), and a 
graduated tax at rates comparable 
with the normal and sur-tax rates 
paid by individuals and partners (on 
the earnings of their business which 
are reinvested or remain undistribu- 
ted) should be paid by corporations 
upon the current net income not dis- 
tributed in dividends or made subject 
in the hands of the shareholders to 
the individual income taxes. Simply 
that each individual, in so far as pos- 
sible, should pay his own taxes and 
on that part of the earnings of his 
investment which he did not receive 
and on which he did not pay his in- 
come tax—on that portion the cor 
poration should pay in his behalf a 
rate comparable to the taxes paid by 
the partner enjoying the same meas- 
ure of prosperity. 

Now, with that provision there 
should be an option which would 
permit corporation shareholders to 
elect to pay taxes as partners do, or 
just the same as partners pay, on all 
the earnings of the business whether 
distributed or not, and when they so 
elected the corporation of course 
would not be subject to the undis- 
tributed earnings tax, because in that 
way absolute equity for each share- 
holder would be obtained. Each 
shareholder would be paying then 
the same tax exactly as an individual 
or partner enjoying the same meas- 
ure of prosperity. That would mean 
absolute equity for all that large class 
of individuals engaged in business 
in corporate form, in corporations 
which are closely held, and it is safe 
to say that that volume is by far the 
major portion of the country’s busi- 
ness. Such a plan would mean ab- 
solute equity for all of the share- 
holders in the smaller business units, 
and it would mean substantial equity 
for all shareholders in business or all 
investors. 


Now, just to summarize: I want 
to drive these points home. The in- 
dividual should be the unit for the 
application of income taxation, be- 
cause the indivi al is the only unit 
where ability to pay can be recog- 
nized, and, further, let him pay his 
own tax just as far as it is possible 
to do so; instead of having it with- 
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held in his behalf at the source, let 


him pay his own tax, because then he 


pays his just proportion. There is 
no reason to my mind why we 
should continue to use the corpora- 
tions of the country as collection 
agencies. And that is just what we 
are doing when we have the corpora- 
tions pay an excess profits tax and 
when we have the corporations pay 
the normal income tax on behalf of 
their stockholders. Under those 
circumstances, taking the case of 
that large mass of smaller stockhold- 
ers deriving income from corporate 
investment,—in the first place, if the 
corporation pays in their behalf, 
they lose the benefit of their per- 
sonal exemption to which under the 
law they are entitled; they lose the 
benefit of the half rate on the first 
four thousand over the exemption. 
That inequity exists until incomes o 
considerable size are reached, while, 
if the tax is applied directly to the 
individual, these inequities disap- 
pear. Now, this tax on the saved 
income of the corporation could be 
based on the percentage of the to- 
tal current net income remaining un- 
distributed. It would not apply to 
any income paid out in dividends be- 
cause the individuals pay their own 
tax on that. It would apply only to 
that which, by reason of being un- 
distributed, was made free from an 
individual income tax. That method 
of computation would do away with 
the vexations problem of determin- 
ing invested capital which has caused 
so much trouble. 


Now, the next point: Tax all the 
income of the country once and only 
once. 


These undistributed earnings on 
which we have applied the tax com- 
parable to the individual’s normal 
and sur-taxes, if later distributed, 
should be distributed to the individ- 
ual shareholders free from tax. 
They have already paid their tax. 
If they are later paid out in divi- 
dends they should be free from tax. 
Provisions, of course, can be thrown 
around that just as we have them i» 
the present law considering divi- 
dends as paid from the most recent 
earnings, which would prevent eva- 
sion under that provision. 


Affiliate! 


Cleveland—Roger W. Babson in a 
letter to his clients says. “ We advise affi- 
liation with the trade associations in your 
field. Co-operative competition will ad- 
vance your whole industry. See that your 
credit representatives belong to the local 
Association of Credit Men and that your 
sales manager is in close touch with 
others in his profession. You cannot af- 
ford to overlook any opportunity for in- 
creasing the efficiency of your sales and 
credit departments.” 
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The Educational 





Revolution 





Making a Living May Be Noble and Ennobling 
By Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg 


Member, Advisory Council, National Institute of Credit 


N Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book, 
“The Outline of History,” 
Roger Bacon furnishes the 
capable and distinguished au- 

uuor with the opportunity of paying 
his respects to modern scientific re- 
search. In effect he says that science 
has yielded most when it has been 
courted for its own sake. 


Pedagogues have been wont to 
take hold of some such truism and 
upon it to base the argument that our 
whole educational system should be 
directed toward training in pure sci- 
ence. These same pedagogues for- 
get that only very few of us are 
innately qualified to be priests of 
science and that; in a world in which 
it was ordained that mortal man 
should earn his living by the sweat 
of his brow, most of us will have to 
scratch for crumbs that the few 
great spirits may remain with us. 
We cannot all be queen bees; and 
the revolution in education is coming 
about through a realization of this 
fact ; it has as its purpose the recon- 
struction of our educational system 
that the workers may be made better 
workers in order that the queens 
may be better queens, and that the 
workers may enjoy some of the 
fruits of the labor of the hive. Edu- 
cation is becoming a means to an 
end. The end is being analyzed and 
the means more fitly adapted to the 
ends sought to be accomplished. 

Men are demanding today that 
the purpose of life be studied, and 
that education be so arranged that 
this purpose shall be best subserved. 
We have today no objection to aus- 
terity in education, to vigor in train- 
ing, to the allotment of a sufficient 
time to preparation; but we do de- 
mand that the austerity be tempered 
with proper incentives, that the 
training be directed toward a defi- 
nite goal, and that the preparation 
be organized to conserve time and 
to utilize it efficiently. The school, 
the college, the teacher must organ- 
ize on a scientific management basis 
where planning is done in. advance 
and where doing becomes a deft 
carrying out of these scientifically 
organized plans. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
It is precisely for this reason that 


we see today the tremendous drift 
toward business education. When 
the child gets up in the morning it is 
bathed, clothed and fed, is made 
comfortable and happy and willing— 
even delighted and anxious—to go 
to school, where not only hard work 
but the joy of life awaits it. So men 
are,being prepared for the stern real- 
ities of life, trained for work and yet 
anxious to achieve culture as some- 
thing to make life worth while. 
Culture is not the moist, nourishing 
soil into which the new slips can be 
thrust to get their roots. It is the 
beautiful flower that will certainly 
blossom after the roots have been 
well established in the stern soil of 
material achievement. 

This is the philosophy, back of the 
National Institute of Credit, in 
which the advisory council indulges 
while it is making its plans for the 
organization and management of the 
Institute’s courses. The work is 
practical, we believe, in the best 
sense of the word. There is no nec- 
essity for a distinct cleavage between 
the art of making a living and the 
art of living. If only the making of 
a living be reduced to an art that can 
satisfy intellectual and spiritual as- 
pirations, then making a living, how- 
ever it be made, will be noble and en- 
nobling. A credit man with a mora! 
purpose in life can be just as artistic 
as one who puts chisel to stone or 
brush to canvas. The supreme test 
is the mental, moral and spiritual at- 
titude of the artisan. Has he a con- 
suming desire to understand the 
tools of his craft in order that the 
moral purpose can be best achieved? 

The National Institute of Credit 
is inaugurating its course in Eco- 
nomics, the purpose of which is to 
indicate the social and therefore the 
spiritual ends that the business man 
may achieve. Some people perhaps 
think of the artist’s studio as a place 
of ribald living, dirty smocks and 
stinking pallets; of the sculptor’s 
workplace as a stoneyard perhaps in 
close proximity to a graveyard. To 
such impoverished souls Economics 
will forever remain a dismal science, 
teaching humility to the geometri- 
cally increasing swarms of popula- 
tion and abject acceptance of the 





proposition that the elemental physi- 
cal demands of mankind press inex- 
orably upon the means of subsist- 
ence. But Economics has a more 
beautiful lesson to teach. If one will 
but study the aims of social organ- 
ization and the niceties with which 
those aims are furthered, he will see 
in all of this orderliness the same di- - 
vine touch which the true artist dis- 
cerns in the human form, in the 
moods of the woods and the fields, 
and which is borne in on the astron- 
omer as he gazes upon the stars: 

With this introduction we com- 
mend to everyone engaged in the 
work of credit man, the new course 
in Economics. 


A Credit Map 


ALPH A. GREGORY is a be- 

liever in yisualizing the location 

of risks in which his bank, the Third 

National Bank of Scranton, is inter- 
ested. 

One of the features of his depart- 
ment is a large map of the United 
States, upon which is shown, by a 
system of colored pins, the name of 
note or notes held in the bank’s port- 
folio and the amount of the notes. 
This enables the department to see 
at a glance where its funds are lo- 
cated, and if any particular part of 
the country is adversely affected, 
Mr. Gregory gets promptly a good 
picture of what his interest is in that 
section. 


Public Speaking Classes | 


HE Cleveland association is not 
alone in having as one of the 
features of its work a class on pub- 
lic speaking. The Los Angeles asso- 
ciation has established weekly classes 
along this line, and fifty-eight of the 
best men in the organization are giv- 
ing their time in four weekly classes. 
The credit man can greatly in- 
crease his effectiveness in the com- 
mercial world by being articulate; 
by being able to get up before his 
fellows and clearly set forth the 
principles of his craft. 
Other associations ought to follow 
the lead of Cleveland and Los An- 
geles in this fine constructive wor". 
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Bates Advances 
Buffalo—George F. Bates, formerly 
Secretary of the Buffalo Association of 
Credit Men, who but a year ago resigned 
the association to accept a position with 
the Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
of Buffalo, has just received the appoint- 
ment of Assistant -Secretary of that or- 
ganization. 


Buffalo Top-Liners 


Buffalo—F. A. W., in the Bulletin of 
the Buffalo Association of Credit Men de- 
scribes some of the stars secured by the 
Speakers’ Committee for recent meetings 
of the association. One was Prof. Horace 
Secrist, A. B., M. A., Ph. D., etc., etc., 
who gave a talk on “ Business Statistics 
and Their Interpretation,” “so scholarly 
and intellectual, so full of meat and pro- 
found analysis that some of our boys at 
first thought it a bit high-brow, but on 
reflection and after turning the talk over 
in their minds for a few days, came to 
the conclusion that it was one of the most 
intensive, interesting and valuable 
sp es they had ever listened to. Prof. 
Secrist said that in time the science of 
business would approach an exactness of 
may and other sciences. Most of us 

ave held, in our own minds at least, that 
credit granting never could be reduced to 
a cold blooded and exact science, but after 
listening to the learned gentleman from 
Illinois we were compelled to admit that 
there was considerable force and logic in 
what he had to say. In fact, one or two 
of us began to revise our previous notions 
of the credit ting game. 

Another is “John D. Wells, whom we 
delight to call our own John D. It isn’t 
necessary to tell anyone in Buffalo about 
him. Every mother’s son of you have 
probably been a devoted reader of his 
‘Grave to Gay’ column for the past ten 
years or so. You all know his geniality, 
his drollery and his whimsical humor. You 
know, too, that he has a serious side as he 
is able to move an audience to tears as 
well as laughter.” 

A third star is “Big Dan Reed.” He 
was “one of the best football players ever 
turned out at an American university, and 
carried into his after life the same sterling 
qualities which made him successful on 
the football field. After leaving Cornell 
University, he became chief coach of the 
football squad of his Alma Mater. Later 
he became identified with the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York City and later 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Flint, Mich. A few years ago he re- 
turned to his home town, Dunkirk, prac- 
ticing law. His fellow citizens sent him 
to Congress and he did so well there that 
he was re-elected this year. He is to 
speak to us on ‘Co-operation’ and he is 
well qualified to do so, for his entire suc- 
cess in life has been built on co-opera- 
tion.” 





Boosting Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—F. W. Drackett, President, 
P. W. Drackett Sons Co.; Leslie Webb, 
President, Webb-Biddle Co., and W. B. 
Campbell, Vice-President, Perkins-Camp- 
bell Co., are members of the publication 
committee of the Cincinnati Manufactur- 
er and Exporter, which is doing a great 
work in advertising the business activities 
of Cincinnati to the country at large and 
to foreign countries. The publication con- 
tains a comprehensive indystrial trade 
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Credit Men Busy from Providence to Los Angeles 


directory, alphabetically arranged and 
classified, of the products manufactured 
in Cincinnati. 





The Cuban Situation 


Cincinnati—F. J. Zurlinden, Deputy 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Cleveland, addressed a recent joint meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati credit men and the 
members of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

The John Van Range Company of Cin- 
cinnati recently received from their Cuban 
agent a letter which sets out clearly and 
interestingly what has been going on in 
Cuba commercially and the causes of the 
general demoralization. The Van Range 
agent writes: “ Cuba is very much over- 
bought in all lines of merchandise. This 
condition is attributable to a number of 
causes, freight congestion here, trans- 
portation, boycotts,‘ and paralyzation of 
car and ship movements, both in the 
United States and in Cuba: This created 
a scarcity in almost all lines of merchan- 
dise, consequently delirious prices for 
what little arrived was the order of the 
day. ‘Free Lances,’ speculators and com- 
mission merchants of all kinds, not under- 
standing the cause for all this, made enor- 
mous contracts for materials of all kinds, 
about which they knew absolutely noth- 
ing, trusting in being able to realize on 
these orders either while the material was 
in transit or before receiving same from 
the docks. In most cases they did not 
have adequate capital to take care of these 
obligations, unless same could be disposed 
of in the manner described. 


“ Reputable merchants, also, seeing in- 
crease in their volume of business from 
month to month, alsq believed that the 
consuming capacity of Cuba was limitless. 
We know of innumerable cases where 
mule traders have speculated in _ steel 
products, where doctors and professional 
men have gone in for'vitrified pipe, where 
bank clerks have invested in provisions, 
dry goods, etc., etc. Much of this mate- 
rial has been lying in Havana harbor for 
months, with no lighters to transport 
same to docks, and no docks to handle it 
in case it did arrive, and no storage or 
warehouse facilities on part of the buyers 
to take care of same if they were not sold 
outright before reaching here. 

“The situation brought on by this orgy 
of speculation has been further intensified 
by the latest developments here. We re- 
fer to the official moratorium decreed by 
the President of this Republic, and which 
all the banking institutions have availed 
themselves of. As a result, thousands of 
indents for merchandise of all kinds, 
shipped with the documents of acceptance 
or payments attached to bill of lading, 
and given to the banks for collection prior 
to the delivery of the merchandise, are ly- 
ing in the collection departments of these 
banks. As the banks are in moratorium, 
and this moratorium has now become 
general, the buyers of these various con- 
signments are now refusing the accept- 
ance of documents, in most cases through 
actual inability to pay, and possibly in 
some cases because they realize that they 
have made a bad investment and see a 
loophole of escape. : 

“You can readily understand from all 
this, which is merely'a brief survey of 
conditions here, that reputable merchants, 
long established here, with credit stand- 
ing acquired after years of faithful com- 
pliance with the demands of their ship- 


ie are up against it “good and hard.” 
hey are suffering all the ills of the mor- 
atorium, which cut off their collections 
fully seventy-five per cent, they find their 
cash asSets tied up in the banks, unable to 
draw against same, and also a complete 
paralyzation of all new trading, as not 
only their money, but the money of the 
buying public is being held up by the 
banks for the same reason. 

“The necessity of realizing some real 
cash, if only to pay clerk hire and living 
expensés, has resulted in the slashing of 
prices beyond all reason. In most cases 
there is not even enough cash to pay the 
duties on this merchandise, so that other 
material is sacrificed in hope of saving the 
new consignment. 

“* What the banks will do, once the mor- 
atorium is lifted, to dispose of documents 
and acceptances which they are now 
obliged to hold, we leave to your imagina- 
tion. Many of us who have bought mer- 
chandise at the high prices which have 
been prevailing in the United States find 
ourselves obliged to compete with similar 
merchandise, which will be sold regardless 
of cost. It is only right that American 
manufacturers who have regular custom- 
ers in Cuba know exactly the difficulties 
and obstacles which those customers are 
facing, and to know also that for many 
months to come these difficulties are go- 
ing to become greater and more serious. 


_ The millions of dollars worth of mate- 

rial in the harbor and on the docks and in 
general warehouses of all Cuban ports 
will have to be disposed of at any price. 
Manufacturers in the United States can- 
not reclaim their goods, as the Cuban 
Government has a claim on same for du- 
ties, port charges, etc. A shipper who has 
a lot of material here unclaimed or re- 
fused, will certainly have no regard for 
another merchant here who has paid full 
price for his material and satisfied his 
obligations to another shipper. 

“A bank which is holding documents 
uncalled for or unaccepted, will also have 
no regard for other customers in the same 
line of business, who carry the same arti- 
cles, fully paid for, in stock. His orders 
will be to dispose of the goods at any 
price, and if the bank has already accepted 
the documents for the buyer it will do 
that, anyhow. 

“ Some honest effort should be made by 
reputable manufacturers in the United 
States, either to limit their sales or to 
confine same to legitimate dealers, firms 
with established reputations, with ware- 
houses and organizations to take care of 
same, and thus stop irresponsible trading 
by ‘fly-by-night’ speculators and com- 
mission merchants. 

“ Many of the ‘ get-rich-euick’ commis- 
sion merchants and so-called exporters in 
the big export cities of the United States 
have helped along to bring on this state 
of affairs, which they could not have done 
if they had not received material aid from 
the manufacturers, who delivered the 
merchandise regardless of whose hands it 
was going to fall into. We feel quite 
certain that there are any number of cases 
where manufacturers have sold their 
product direct to dealers at profitable 
prices, and then sold so-called exporters 
in New York or New Orleans the same 
products, which lots are now in the hands 
of the local banks or speculators, to be 
disposed of at ‘any old price’; in other 
words, the manufacturer is killing his 
own reputable customer, who has always 
fulfilled his obligations to him. It surely 
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is not going to be beneficial to American 
manufacturers in the long run. 

“We trust, now that this situation has 
been brought about and must be faced as 
best we can, that you will try, in the fu- 
ture, to analyze your trading, not think 
only of the momentary benefits, and give 
the man who gives you a square deal a 
square deal in return.” 





Cleveland Mid-Season 


Cleveland—The Cleveland Association 
is in the midst of its meeting season. Fol- 
lowing the opening evening dinner meet- 
ing, which took the form of a reception 
for D. C. Wills, newlv appointed member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, a second 
evening meeting was held at the Statler 
Hotel ballroom, addressed by Prof. Fran- 
cis Harvey Green of West Chester Nor- 
mal College, West Chester, Pa. Professor 
Green spoke on “ Bank Books and Other 
Books,” pouring liberal helpings of hu- 
mor into his discourse. Nearly 300 at- 
tended this meeting. 


The noon meetings were launched No- 
vember 7 when Charles E. Adams, Pres- 
ident of the Clevelend Hardware Co., 
spoke on “Today’s Credit Situation.” 
The attendance was 250. December 7 the 
second noon meeting was addressed by 
Carl F. Friebolin, Referee in Bankruptcy, 
on “The Creditor, the Failing Debtor 
and the Law.” 


On December 15 Douglas Malloch, 
“Poet of the Woods,” addressed the asso- 
ciation at an evening meeting on “ Some 
Sinners I Have Met.” On January 18 
John Hannan, Insurance Attorney, will 
speak at noon on “Insurance Problems.” 


The association held an evening meet- 
ing at Canton, Ohio, in November for the 
benefit of Canton, Massillon and Alliance 
members. The attendance was 100, a spe- 
cial interurban car carrying thirty-five 
members from Cleveland to the meeting. 
J. D. Cathon of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., North Canton, was toast- 
master and the principal address was 
made by F. J. Zurlinden, deputy governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land. Talks were also civen by Presi- 
dent J. E. Campbell, Secretary D. W. 
Cauley and National Membership Chair- 
man R. W. Touzeau. 

A. F. Ingersoll, former secretary and 
counsel of the Cleveland Association, was 
elected judge of the court of appeals of 
the Cleveland district at the recent No- 
vember election. 


The memo below which Wm. F. Nank, 
of the irie Tire & Rubber Co., used on 
November. first statements, is bringing 
very good returns on collections. 

Bill says pay this bill so Bill can 
bay “ Bill” the bill Bill owes “ Bill.” 
“ Bill Nank.” 


Competition in Duluth 


Duluth—The meeting of the Duluth 
association, which called together over 
seventy members, was addressed by Isaac 
Moore, Vice-President of the American 
Exchange Bank of Duluth, who talked on 
“Credits and Conditions From the Bank- 
er’s Standpoint;” and the Rev. George 
Brewer of Duluth, spoke on “ Person- 
ality in Business Transactions.” Both 
were forceful, instructive speakers. 


There was a report on the results of 
offering prizes for the best papers on this 
subject: “Is it good business to submit 
a financial statement at inventory time to 
creditors and mercantile agencies?” The 
best two papers were read at the meeting 


and the writers received prizes for the 
splendid work they have done. [For 

ese papers, see “ Why Merchants Should 
Give Statements” and “Giving a State- 
ment Is Good Business” to appear in an 
early issue of THe Crepir MoNnTHLY 
—Editor.] 


Moran Banquet 


Evansville-—Secretary-Manager H. W. 
Voss of the Evansville Association of 
Credit Men, sends out this announcement 
of the December dinner of the Evansville 
association, given in honor of E. B 
Moran, manager of the Central Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men: “A special invi- 
tation is extended to Credit Ladies, also 
wives, sweethearts and mothers of all 
members. 


“FE. B. Moran of the National Asso- 
ciation will address us. Mr. Moran has 
been in the National Association work for 
the past five or six years. He has visited 
with us several times and all who know 
him have learned to love him dearly. 
This is the first time we have been for- 
tunate enough to get him for an address. 
We know he will have a message that will 
be worth your while.” 


Banking and Advertising 


Fort Wayne—The Fort Wayne mem- 
bers had with them at their Wosusher 
meeting W. A. Heath, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, and William P. 
Green, Secretary of the National Vig- 
ilance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. To meet 
these speakers the association had invited 
a number of guests, including the offi- 
cers and directors of the local banks of 
Fort Wayne and vicinity. 

Mr. Heath’s subject was “A Chapter 
in Banking,” under which he told the 
nature and purposes of the Federal Re- 
serve system, and the manner it is meet- 
ing present-day problems. Mr. Green’s 
subject was “ The Necessity of Truth in 
Advertising.” Over 250 were present. 


High School Boys 


Huntington—Jno. E. Norvell, Norvell- 
Chambers Shoe Co., 2nd V.-P. of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, sends 
Tue Crepit Montuty the following arti- 
cle clipped from a Huntington newspaper 
and bearing the heading “ Business Men 


to Study Commercial Law in High 
School”: 
“If perchance you see a dignified class of 


men trooping gayly out of the high school 
building on Tuesday nights pressing a text- 
book close to their manly bosoms, think not 
that anything more unusual is in progress 
than a class in commercial law. For such 
be it the case, according to reliable reports 
of the last acquisition to the enrollment at 
Huntington High. 


“ At a recent peers of the Credit Men’s 
Association in Huntington a desire was ex- 
ressed for supervised study of commercial 
aw. The result was the organization of a 
class of thirty-five members of the association 
who reverently entrusted their legal destiny 
to the keeping of one P. P. Gibson, young 
attorney of Huntington. Orders for copies 
of an authorized text-book on commercial law 
were pee’. he books arrived in due time 
and the class is now well on the road to 
understanding when a contract is a contract 
and when it is a scrap of per and other 
abstruse questions which arise in the mind 
of almost any credit man in the world. 

“The class meets on Tuesday nights, but 
after the first of the year two sessions will 
be held each week, one on Tuesdays and the 
second on Thursdays.” 
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Capital Turnover 


Huntington—R. I. Hutchinson of the 
Legislative Committee of the Huntington 
association spoke at a recent meeting on 
the present lay vital subject of “ Capital 
Turnover.” r. Barlow read a paper on 
“Mercantile Agency Service,” followed 
by a discussion led by Leon Shackelford 
and H. C. Binns. The meetings of the 
association are growing in interest. A re- 
cent monthly meeting was held at the 
Johnson Memorial Church and the ladies 
of the church arranged a nice dinner for 
the members. The ertertainment commit- 
tee prepares an attractive program for 
each meeting. 


Busy Year for Indianapolis 


Indianapolis—Fresident. Murphy of the 
Indianapolis Associaticn of Credit Men in 
outlining the work of the association for 
the year, says it is a “trite thing to say 
that the officers and directérs need the 
loyal support of the membership. Every- 
body admits the truth of such a statement. 
This co-operation once secured, the asso- 
ciation will go forward to such success as 
it has never enjoyed in the past. The first 
real job of the officers and directors, 
therefore, is to win this co-operation. And 
it must be won. It is not a thing that can 
be ‘taken from’ you. You, Mr. Creditman, 
cannot be driven or coerced into extend- 
ing it. You, indeed, must be ‘won over’ 
to the place where your help will be spon- 
taneous, a natural result of a well defined 
conviction that the local association, with 
its national affiliation, is doing a good 
work, and that to you, is worth while. 


“ As a first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of that co-operation mentioned 
above, the board has laid out a program 
for the nenes year which contemplates, 
briefly. the following activities: 

1. Acquaint the ee more 
thoroughly with the service which the asso- 
ciation offers them. 

2. Raise the standard of the noon lunch- 
eon meetings by g the members better 
and more widely acquainted one with another, 
and by discussing and having discussed sub- 
jects relating to credit—civic matters, na- 
tional affairs, legislation, etc| 

3. Organize trade groups. 

4. Broaden educational work for the 
special benefit of young credit men, and if 
possible organize a class in public 8 ng. 

5. Hold from three to six open night meet- 
ings to be addressed by men of national 
reputation. 

6. pa the membership to 600 by 
June 1, 1921. 

7. Carry out the plans here outlined so 
that the crest of the enthusiasm and interest 
shall be reached in March or April. Then 
the 1921 National Convention should be 
boomed with the idea of having a large dele- 
gation go from here with the firm determina- 
tion to bring the 1922 Convention to Indian- 
apolis without fail. . 

“We believe the program outlined will 
appeal to you as sufh.iently broad and one 
that will keep us all busy if it is carried 
out. If it does so appeal, give us your 
hearty support. .If it does not, a better 
one will be most gladly received. Let us 
have constructive suggestions.” aa: 

This year’s officers of the association 
are: Dwight A. Murphy, City Trust Com- 
pany, Pres.; John C. Rugenstein, The In- 
dianapolis News, Ist V.-P.; C. E. Sulli- 
van, Merchants National Bank, 2nd V.-P.; 
J. M. Caswell, Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Treas.; Lawrence G. Holmes, Genl. 
Secy., and E. G. Holmes, C. P. Lesh Paper 
Co., Member Board of Directors National 
Association of Credit Men. : 

The Board of Directors consists of: R. 
O. Bonner (1920-21), L. S. Ayres & Co, ; 
F. L. Bridges (1920-21), Bridges-McGaw 
Company; Wm. A. Emerson (1920-22), 
Bradstreet Co.; O. A. Farthing (1920-22), 
Efroymson & Wolf; E. C. Johnson (1 
21), Acme-Evans Co.; A. W. Macy (1920- 
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22), Indianapolis Glove Co.; F. B. Slu- 
pesky (1920-21), U. S .Encaustic Tile 
Works; A. P. Stephenson (1920-22), Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Co., and A. R. 
Taggart (1920-22), Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Los Angeles Busy 


Los Angeles.—The latest meeting of the 
Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
was the largest attendance of any meeting 
under the present administration. There 
were present 251. Mr. Cantley and his 
committee were “on the job” and ex- 
tended the glad hand and made everybody 
acquainted. 

After the usual dinner and some excel- 
dent music by the Vassar Girls, A. D. 
Kinne of R. G. Dun & Co., made a special 
appeal for more members to join the pub- 
lic speaking class, conducted by the asso- 
ciation, and spoke of the benefits being 
derived. 

The secretary gave his usual monthly 
report, and the association to date num- 
bers 890 enthusiastic members. An inter- 
esting letter was read from J. H. Tregoe, 
National Secretary, referring to corpora- 
tions in liauidation, inventories, and other 
matters of general interest to the credit 
men. 

Under the title, “My Most Interesting 
Experience in Credit Work”; three min- 
ute talks were given by Messrs. Bremner, 
Stepan, McGinnis, McComas, McCourt, 
Reynolds and Rust. Each brought out 
some actual credit experience which was 
of interest to all credit men. 

Ray Nimmo, past president of the Ad 
Club gave a very interesting address on 
the function of advertising in business 
and the advantage gained through truthful 
presentation of facts. He went into de- 
tail regarding the organization and work 
of the Ad Clubs throughout the country 
and made a plea for the suppression of 
fraudulent advertising. 

Mr. Shelton of Gibbons & Shelton, at- 
torneys, made a very interesting and foge- 
ful address upon the subject, “ Are You a 
Business Man, or a Man in Business?” 
He emphasized the necessity of a world- 
wide vision and an international view 
point. He spoke of our need of ships and 
the necessity of the development of our 
merchant marine to supply the world’s 
need of goods. We are, he said, specially 
favored as a nation to take care of the 
world’s trade and demands; we must not 
fail through industrial unpreparedness. 

“ The meetings are gradually growing in 
popularity and those who fail to attend 
are missing something that will add to 
their business knowledge and ability as 
credit men,” says R. H. Kimball, of the 
Cohn Asher Hat Company. 


Bethel Steps Up 


Louisville—P. B. Bethel of the Falls 
City Clothing Co., Louisville, has been 
made president of his company. Mr. 
Bethel is a member of the Board ‘of 
Directors of the National Association of 
Credit Men, one of the most active mem- 
bers in Louisville, a regular attendant at 
conventions, recently chairman of the Fire 
Insurance Committee of the National As- 
sociation, and now a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee on Credit Interchange 
Bureaus. 


Kipling Started It 


Memphis—J. U. H. of the Memphis 


Association of Credit Men has composed 

this “If” parody: 

If you can wrestle with a discount bug; 

If you can watch a customer go bust, 

(And just continue smiling in the scrap ;) 

And have a salesman swear he saw it first; 

If you can show a loss so very small 
hat e’en the old man says it ain't so bad; 

And have him say “On second thoughts I fear 

=n holding them a bit too tight, my 
a . 

If = can pass a shaky guy for goods 
ecause the salesman mutters “Good as 
wheat,” 

And still not murmur when that same man 
says, 

“I always knew Kazinski was a beat,” 

If you can wear your shirts until they're 
frayed, 

And see your kids go movie-less or worse, 

If you can see your blessed wife arrayed 

a that date from wedded year the 
st, 

If you can see her washing out your sox 

Because ‘“‘the laundry is so hard on things ;” 

And see the eight-hour crew go rushing home, 

While you stay down and work till curfew 
rings ; 

If you can do all this (I'll say you can) 

You're more than human—you're a CREDIT 


Tennessee State Conference 


Memphis—E. N. Dietler makes the 
following notes on the Tennessee State 
Conference: “In a beautiful building, 
before the bar of justice, in the common- 
wealth of Virginia, at Bristol, was held 
the seventh annual conference of the 
Credit Men of Tennessee. 

“An interesting town of about 17,000 
people; the largest jobbing center of its 
size in the country; an educational at- 
mosphere that was pleasing and helpful 
to the conference made Bristol a charm- 
ing place for all who attended. The 
members of the Bristol Association left 
nothing undone for the pleasure and 
comfort of their guests. 

“The program was one of unusual in- 
terest and profit to all Credit Men. The 
subjects discussed were of vital impor- 
tance just at this time and a better bal- 
anced selection of topics could hardly be 
arranged. From the opening subject 
‘Reconstruction’ to the closing subject 
on the ‘History of Commercial Fail- 
ures,’ every one of them held a fund of 
information for all. 

“Some day the local Association here 
must have the pleasure of a talk by Mr. 


Champ S. Andrews, of Chattanooga, 
who appeared before the conference 
presenting the subject, ‘The Business 


Conscience. He very forcefully brought 
out the errors that many were falling 
into at this time of repudiating contracts, 
through refusing to accept delivery of 
goods bought last spring for Fall de- 
livery, and also returning merchandise to 
cancel an account, just because there had 
been a decline in price. 

“Mr. Roberts, of Knoxville, made a 
very interesting talk about Federal Taxes. 
He is of the opinion that the income and 
excess profits tax, as we now know it, 
will be repealed by the next Congress, 
in so far as it affects corporations, and 
that in its place we will have some method 
of taxing undivided surplus. 

“He pointed out one serious fault of 
the proposed Sales tax, using as his illus- 
tration the proposition: ‘Shall the total 
of the loans of a bank be considered the 
sales figure on which taxes are to be 
levied, or should the sum of discount 
charged on such loans be the basis?’ 
Another proposition he submitted was: 
‘What will be considered the basis 
for such a tax, by a doctor, lawyer, or 
other professional men?’ - 

“Our own counsellor, Lee T. Ford, 
was ‘on the job’ all of the time, from 
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early in the morning, when he made a 
very interesting response for Memphis, 
to the address of welcome, until late in 
the afternoon, when Mr. Tregoe said of 
him: ‘We have quite an orator in this 
young man.’ 

“In the evening an elaborate dinner 
was served and afterward there were 
several speeches, including one from Mr. 
Tregoe. All who went returned to their 
desks refreshed and amply repaid for 
their long trip. May next year’s confer- 
ence see a much better representation 
from Memphis is the hearty wish of 
your three delegates.” 


Any Contingent Liabilities? 

Milwaukee—W. S. Hayhoe asks _ if 
“the credit men have taken into consid- 
eration, when dissecting financial state- 
ments and looking over the credit infor- 
mation, if there are not contingent lia- 
bilities that perhaps are not shown on 
the surface. For instance, a corporation 
may be taking trade acceptances and 
banking them. In my opinion a finan- 
cial statement at this time is not com- 
plete without this up-to-date informa- 
tion stated and should be considered by 
credit men as there is no doubt in my 
mind there is contingent liability to some 
extent, and the more trade acceptances 
they bank the greater their liabilities be- 
cause—financial conditions at the present 
time and the future may make it impos- 
sible for the maker of these trade ac- 
anne to meet them promptly when 
ue.” 


It Stopped the Run 

Milwaukee—The bulletin of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Credit Men says: 
“She was called the bank’s auditress be- 
cause most frequently the old lady would 
draw out her small balance, count it over 
and finding it correct, would redeposit. 
When the cashier informed her he did 
not wish her account she angrily went 
away spreading the report that the bank 
must be insolvent not to want her ac- 
count. It took the bank’s officials two 
hours to quiet an incipient run of fright- 
ened depositors. During the confusion a 
man demanded the cashing of his $75 
check. The president personally cashed 
it with so reassuring an air that the 
run ceased. At closing the president was 
handed the $75 check with the notation, 
‘No funds.’” 


Leniency to Debtors 


Milwaukee.—“Now is the time for ex- 
ercising leniency, judgment and the spirit 
of helpfulness toward a debtor,” said 
Robert Wittig of R. G. Dun & Co. be- 
fore the members of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation recently. Provided the buyer 
is a good moral risk and has a reason- 
able amount of responsibility, he must 
not be pushed into a position of despair, 
for he has found it harder to pay with 
low prices, with earnings lower and the 
dollars growing in value. 

Embarrassments do not take the form 
of bankruptcies now so frequently as 
they once did. They are more likely to 
be in the form of assignments, trust 
agreements, creditor’s committees, espe- 
cially where assets are at least nominally 
in excess of liabilities. For the first nine 
months of 1920, he declared, the number 
of failures in the country was twice as 
large as for the same period in 1919, and’ 
the liabilities five or six times as large, 
indicating that failures were frequently 
larger concerns, principally manufactur- 
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ers with big inventories and cancelled 
orders. 


Another speaker was R. G. Elliott, Na- 
tional Director and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Taxation, who urged 
that we stop using the corporation as the 
collection agency for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and let every individual pay his 
own income tax. “ Repeal the Federal 
Income Tax Law,” he said, “and the 
present method of collecting taxes on 
dividends at the source should be dis- 
carded just as it was discarded years ago 
with respect to salary, wages, rents and 
interest. The next step should be to 
collect the proper income tax from each 
individual according to his ability to pay. 

“ The only lasting foundation on which 
a system of tax on income can be erected 
is ability to pay. Every tax is paid ulti- 
mately from the income of individuals. 
The individual should be used to the 
greatest possible extent as the unit to 
which income taxation is applied.” 


Credit Interchange Abuses 


Minneapolis—At the second monthly 
meeting of the Minneapolis Association, 
J. H. McKesson described his experience 
in the use of the Trade Acceptance and 
the result of his talk was to stir up an 
animated discussion in which many mem- 
bers took part. 


“The exchange of credit information, 
its uses and abuses,” was the subject 
ticated by A. R. Leonard, who pointed 
out that the abuses of the system were 
rankling in the minds of many members, 
who, though recognizing the great value 
of free interchange of information, were 
annoyed by the nuisance of it all because 
of carelessness of so many credit depart- 
ments, 


C. T. Danielson spoke on “ Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Work of the Na- 
tional Association.” 


The women members of the Minneap- 
olis association have become numerous 
enough to hold their own special meeting. 
A recent meeting was addressed by Mrs. 
Virginia Blythe, a member of the Minne- 
apolis bar; Mrs. Rasmusson, who led an 
interesting discussion of the Trade Ac- 
ceptance; and Miss Moorehead, who gave 
a short talk on the Moratory Law, espe- 
cially in Cuba. 


Financial Statements 


New York.—Secretary Alexander an- 
nounces that the Forum Committee of 
the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion consists of the following: George 
W. Retz, chairman, A. D. Juilliard & 
Co.; H. G. Green, vice-chairman, H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co.; H. H. Sturge, Wm. 
Openhym & Sons; T. J. Digan, U. S. 
Steel Products Co.; A. F. Maxwell, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; Thomas A. 
Finn, Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; R. F. 
Atkins, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.; 
and L. R. Brown, Internal Western Elec- 
tric Co. 


“Financial statements, from the view- 
point of the accountant, merchant and 
analyst” was the subject of the Decem- 
ber public meeting in the Ball Room of 
the Hotel Astor. The speakers were W. 
A. Staub, C. P. A., of Lybrand. Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery; David E. Go- 
lieb, Manager Credit Department Ein- 
stein-Wolff Co.. who for several years 
has taught at N. Y. University and is 
author, with R. P. Ettinger of the text- 





book, “ Credits and Collections” used by 
the National Institute of Credit; Alex- 
ander Wall, Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Robert Morris. Associates, Lansdowne, 
Pa., the organization of banker members 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

The very careful consideration given 
by the committee in its selection of sub- 
jects for discussion at these meetings 
is evidenced by those that have been 
presented and the large and steadily 
increasing attendance of members empha- 
sizes their interest in them. The com- 
mittee urges a free discussion, on the 
part of those present, of the views set 
forth in the formal addresses during the 
open forum following them. 

The value of the financial statement 
depends primarily upon the skill and care 
with which it is analyzed. The credit 
grantor should not be satisfied with mere 
figures—he should confirm them. Pre- 
vailing conditions suggest the necessity of 
exercising unusual care in analyzing 
financial statements. The subject for 
discussion at this meeting, coming just 
before the inventory taking period, is 
most timely. 


New York Bankers Promoted 


New York.—Geo. H. Saylor and M. 
Haddon Howell, formerly assistant cash- 
iers of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, has been appointed assistant vice- 
presidents. 

Jacob Wohnsiedler has been elected a 
vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York. Mr. Wohnsiedler is in 
charge of the National City Bank’s credit 
division and has been a member of the 
bank’s staff for the last twenty years. He 
was appointed an assistant cashier in 1915 
and an assistant vice-president in 1919. 

George H: Smith, the National City 
Bank, New York City, has been appointed 
accountant in charge of the credits and 
loans at Buenos Aires branch of the Na- 
tional City Bank. Mr. Smith takes this 
position after October Ist of this year. 


Four Vice-Presidents with 
Real Jobs 


New York.—Instead of two vice-presi- 
dents with ill-defined duties, the New 
York Credit Men’s Association now has 
four vice-presidents, each of whom takes 
care of two important committees. In 
this way a maximum amount of interest 
is sustained in the various activities of the 
association. Ordinarily an association 
vice-president has no duties except in the 
absence of the president. Under this 
plan of organization, moreover, when a 
man is elected vice-president he can be of 
real service to the fellow members of his 
profession and the business community. 
President Bainbridge’s lieutenants are: 
J. L. Medler, Atlas Portland Cement Co.; 
G. E. Chapin, Federal Reserve Bank; W. 
H. Pouch, Concrete Steel Co.; N. W. 
Adsit, New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Farmer and Retailer 


Norfolk—The Norfolk-Tidewater as- 
sociation recently appointed a committee 
to make a study into the problems which 
have been forced upon jobbers and man- 
ufacturers through the failure of retailers 
to take care of their obligations with rea- 
sonable promptness. Retailers make as 
an excuse their inability to collect from 
the farmers, who are holding their prod- 
ucts for a better price, and virtually forc- 
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ing the retailer to furnish the funds to 
help the farmer in keeping his product 
off the market. 

Although the Norfolk-Tidewater asso- 
ciation does not take the stand that the 
farmer is following a mistaken policy, yet 
it clearly points out that a load has been 
puf upon the jobber which he is in no 
position to carry; the jobbers must make 
it clear to the retailers that they must im- 
press upon their customers the fact that 
they cannot continue to furnish funds for 
withholding crops from the market, and 
that at least enough of the crop must be 
sold to keep the farmer going. 

The committee urged a concert of ac- 
tion among the jobbers in the various lines 
so that the retailer would receive from 
the shoe jobber, the dry goods jobber, the 
grocery jobber, etc., communications bear- 
ing the same strain; in this way impress- 
ing upon the retailer the greatness of the 
problem and the fact that everybody in 
the present situation must help to carry 
the load. 


Collections Nowadays 


Philadelphia—* How to Handle the 
Collection of Accounts Just at This 
Time” was the live topic of a recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia association 
under the chairmanship of H. Morris 
Teaf. This discussion was held at one 
of the noon-day luncheons which have 
done so much to enliven the work of 
the association and to stimulate increases 
in membership. Noon-day luncheons 
were held at the Hotel Adelphia, Dec. 7 
and 21, and the Export Club luncheons 
were held Dec. 13 and 27. 


Getting New Members 


Pitisburgh.—A membership campaign is 
in the making to boost Pittsburgh en- 
rollment to 1,500 by June 1. A. C. Mills, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
says the goal will be reached. 

This was the unanimous decision of the 
committee which met to discuss the propo- 
sition. The present membership is 1,074. 

The recommendations of the national 
membership committee call for the ap- 
pointment of teams of three men each and 
awarding of suitable prizes as an incen- 
tive to obtain increased numbers. It is 
suggested that persons not members of 
teams be given individual first and second 
prizes, in the work of member getting. 


Strong Committees 


Pittsburgh—Announcement is made of 
the appointment of the following addi- 
tional committees: 

Committee on Banking.—L. V. McLean, 
chairman, First National Bank; E. M. 
Seibert, Bank of Pittsburg, N. A.; E. S. 
Eggers, Union National Bank; W. O. 
Phillips, Diamond National Bank; Toseph 
W. Ward, Peoples National Bank: George 
DeCamp, Federal Exchange: Bank; J. M. 
Williams, Mellon National Bank; F. S. 
Callendar, Monongahela National Bank. 

Committee on Acceptances.—Dr. J. T. 
Holdsworth. chairman, Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A.; E. S. Eggers, Union Na- 
tional Bank; V. C. Boggs, Columbia Na- 
tional Bank; C. E. Showalter, Iron City 
Electric Company; F. C. Harper, Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; L. W. Lyons, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. 


For further news of local association 
see elsewhere in this issue. 












































































































































































































































A Basic Course in Economics 


New N. I. C. Correspondence Course Especially for 


Business Men 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director, National Institute of Credit 


HE National Institute of 

Credit of the National Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men an- 

nounces the opening of a 
new correspondence course, a basic 
course in Economics. 

This course has been prepared 
for business men, particularly for 
the credit man. It is based on 
Clay’s “ Economics for the General 
“Reader.” The lectures, reading 
assignment and problems that go 
with the text book have been pre- 
— by the well-known economist, 

ugene E. Agger, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Economics of Colum- 
bia University. 

“ Some study of Economics is at 
‘once a practical necessity and a 
moral obligation.” To whom can 
these words apply with more force 
than to the business man, for Eco- 
nomics is the study of business; and 
what time is there like the present 
for the formal study of business? 

The young business man who for 
the first time is facing the harassing 
complications of a business depres- 
sion will learn from the formal study 
of Economics, something about the 
recurrent character of these periods 
of depression and revival and about 
the external attributes of these pe- 
riods. Linking his own experience 
in such periods with the experiences 
of ‘business as a whole over a period 
of a hundred years and applying the 
lesson of common human business 
experience to his own problems, he 
may escape the shoals upon which 
others have foundered. In a period 
of economic readjustment which fol- 
lows every war, he can well learn 
from the experiences of the past 
something of the nature and diffi- 
culty of industrial problems, some- 
thing of the difficulties involved in 
price and wage adjustments. Such 
problems, though accentuated by the 
war inhere in the very nature of our 
modern industrial society, and the 
business man must face them, both 
as business man and as citizen. 


There is a feeling among business 
men that Economics is abstract the- 
ory which has no relation to business 
as practiced by the actual business 
man. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. A few questions taken at 
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random from Dr. Agger’s assign- 
ments will show how closely Eco- 
nomics is related to the everyday ex- 
perience of business men. 

1. Explain the organization involved in 
the production of ready-made men’s cloth- 
ing. At what different stages of the in- 
dustry as a whole does the need for 


Eucene E. Acer, Px.D. 


Associate Professor of Economics in 
Columbia University, is the author of the 
course on Economics of the N. I. C. 

Professor Agger is widely known both 
as a teacher and as a writer of text books. 
He is the author of “The Budget in the 
American Commonwealth,” “ Organized 
Banking,” and of numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles on economic subjects. 
He is the editor of the American edition 
of Clay’s Economics for the General 
Reader, the text book used in the course. 

He has kept in mind everywhere the 
business man and particularly the credit 
man. He has related the discussion of 
Economics to the current problems of 
American business, industrial and social 
life. Students of credit and business will 
find his course an invaluable guide in 
their study of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness and social organization. 


organizing ability and risk taking appear? 

2. If you had the — would you 
abolish middlemen? efend your posi- 
tion. 

3. In what ways do risks arise in mod- 
ern business? Upon whom does the eco- 
nomic burden of these risks first fall? 
Who bears the risks in corporations? 

4. What is meant by the “level of 
prices” and in what sense is it impor- 
tant? 

5. Suppose that an American buys 
goods in England. What different meth- 
ods may he employ for paying for them? 

6. Explain rediscounting, showing how 
it is of importance to the bank. 

7. What are the advantages of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System? : 

Dr. Agger, in the preparation of 
his course, has kept in mind the busi- 
ness man and particularly the credit 
man. He has related the discussion 
of Economics to the current prob- 
lems of American industrial, busi- 
ness and social life. Students of 
credit and business will find this 
course an invaluable guide in their 
study of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness and social organizations. 

The course consists of ten lectures 
and problems and accompanying 
reading assignments, supplementin 
the material in Clay’s “ Economics.” 
The following subjects are covered. 

Lecrure 1. “ The value and importance 


of economic study.” Reading Assignment 
1. The material of economic study. 
Reading Assignment 2. The organization 
of our modern system. 

Lecture 2. “ Capitalism, Socialism, 
Communism and Bolshevism.” Reading 
Assignment 3. The purpose and impor- 
tance of insurance and speculation. Read- 
ing Assignment 4. The function of capi- 
tal. 

Lecture 3. “ The Trust Problem in the 
United States.” Reading Assignment 5. 
Competition and cooperation in our mod- 
ern economic system. Reading Assign- 
ment 6. Competitive versus monopolistic 
production. 

urE 4. “Our American Monetary 
System.” Reading Assignment 7. The 
importance of money. Reading Assign- 
ment 8. The importance of credit. 


Lecture 5. “The War and Inflation.” 
Reading Assignment 9. The level of 
prices and its changes. Reading Assign- 
ment 10. The division of wealth. 

Lecture 6.” Panics and Depressions.” 
Reading Assignment 11. What causes 
depressions. Reading Assignment 12. 
Wealth creation and value creation. 

Lecture 7. “The Labor Problem.” 
Reading Assignment 13. Wages and 
cost. Reading Assignment 14. Wages 
and standard of living. 

Lecture 8. “The Problem of 
Profiteer.” Reading Assignment 15. 
Why interest and profits? Reading As- 
signment 16. The rent of land and of 
natural resources. Reading Assignment 
17. Rent and the unearned increment. 

Lecrure 9. “The Institution of Pri- 
vate Property.” Reading Assignment 18. 
Property and enterprise. Reading As- 
signment 19. Some of the weaknesses 
of our modern system. 

Lecture 10. “Individual Opportunity 
and Social Responsibility.” Reading As- 
signment 20. Wealth and welfare. 


the 


Conditions in Europe Are 


Important to Us 


Providence—Edward A. Filene, a 
prominent merchant of Boston, spoke to 
the Providence Association of Credit 
Men at a recent meeting on “ Actual 
Conditions in Europe and America.” Mr. 
Filene declared that there can be no 
question in the minds of any thoughtful 
business men that European problems 
must be solved, not only for the good of 
Europe but for the good of America, 
because business conditions here depend 
so largely on what the economic condi- 
tions in Europe may be. He urged, 
therefore, upon the business men of 
America that they give close attention to 
the whole subject of how to help Europe 
get upon its feet again. 

President L. F. Cobb announced that 
at the next meeting the association 
would entertain President W. F: H. 
Koelsch and Secretary Tr of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
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‘Dr. John H. Finley 


Commissioner of Education, State of New York, 
Commends N. I. C. Course in Economics 


I heartily commend your purpose in promoting a 
knowledge of Economics on the part of bankers and 


business men. 


(Signed) JoHN H. FINLEY. 


Albany, Dec. 10, 1920. 








Notes on the National Institute 
of Credit 


CREDIT RESEARCH 


Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh N. I. 
C. chapter conducted last year a 
class in research work under the di- 
rection of A. D. Sallee. The mem- 
bers of this class, J. W. Thomas and 
J. C. Bingham, have published the 
results of their research work under 
the title “Standard Retail State- 
ments.” The Pittsburgh research 
class, and through it the local chap- 
ter in Pittsburgh, is'to be congratu- 
lated on this contribution to the study 
of credit. 


The magnitude of. the work be- 
comes apparent from the fact that 
1931 statements of grocers, 485 
statements of general merchandisers, 
78 statements of retail furniture 
dealers and 36 statements of under- 
takers in Southwestern Pennsylvania 
were examined. The conclusions of 
this exhaustive analysis are presented 
under the following heads: 


Consolidated statement 
The Average statement 
The Dollar Basis statement. 
The Current Ratios 

Stock Turn 

Accounts Receivable 
Accounts Payable 

Rent 


PNOUPWN- 


The material is presented in a 
clear and readable manner. The 
value of such research work will be 
apparent to anyone who will examine 
the Pittsburgh pamphlet, and it is 
not only the merchants in Pittsburgh 
who will benefit by the results of this 
investigation. — 

Retail conditions are, of course, 
different in different parts of the 
country, but they are not so utterly 
different as to make a study of the 
retail conditions in Southwestern 
Pennsylvania of little value to busi- 


ness men in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

The reading of some of the mate- 
rial under the heading “Current 
Ratios” will illustrate the valuable 
character of the work of this class 
in Credit Research. 


Current Ratios 


“Consideration of the fact that the aver- 
age retail grocer shows $5.01 in active 
assets for each dollar of current debt, 
and that the general merchants show a 
ratio of 4.65 to one, raises the thought 
that the commonly accepted two-for-one 
ratio is too low for the small retailer, 
however well it may do in wholesale and 
manufacturing lines. 

In this connection it will be well to note 
that 258 of the 1,931 grocers reporting 
show no liabilities whatsoever. One of 
them shows $710 of active assets to each 
dollar of current debt, and thirty-one 
show a ratio of fifty to one or better. 
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While the average ratio is 5.01 to one, 
figures running from a parity (one to 
one) up to six to one are quite common, 
and there are but fifty-eight statements 
showing active assets in less amount than 
current liabilities, It is interesting to 
note that the poorest one-fourth of the 
cases include ratios running as high as 
3.50 to one, and the poorer one-half run 
up to seven to one, 

While the 485 general merchants show an 
average ratio of 4.65 to one, it is found 
that one-half of those reporting show 
ratios running from four to one up to 
eleven to one. Fifty-one of them show 
no liabilities. The best one-fourth show 
better than eleven to one, and the poorest 
one-fourth run under four to one. The 
ratios in the general store line are so 
evenly distributed that it is difficult to 
pick a common figure, and about the best 
that can be done is to say that ratios run- 
ning from two to one up to five to one 
seem to be most common. 

An effort was made to determine the dif- 
ference in ratios that might exist between 
the small, medium and large stores, but 
this did not show such results as to be 
enlightening and the figures are not given 


herewith, 

It is to be hoped that such studies, 
which are the beginning of research 
work by local chapters, will be car- 
ried on in other parts of the country. 
Mr. Clautice, of Baltimore, is plan- 
ning this year to have his students 
establish for Baltimore the Current 
Ratios according to Wall’s method. 


Credit Men vs. Bankers 


Pittsburgh—aA debate was held between 

e members of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, National Institute of Banking, 
on December 14, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce auditorium. The subject was: “Re- 
solved, That the use of acceptances is 
essential in the financing and develop- 
ment of America’s domestic commerce 
and foreign trade.” P.O. Eitel was man- 
ager of the association’s team and Don 
A. Mullin the bankers’. 








Frank A. Vanderlip 


Banker, Economist, Author, 
Calls N. I. C. Policy Far-sighted 


Dr. John Whyte: 


I have heard with interest of your proposed course in Eco- 
nomics for Credit Men. A knowledge of sound principles of 
Economics among business men is of the most far-reaching and 
vital importance; and I cannot commend your educational In- 
stitute of Credit too highly for the far-sighted policy which led 
to the offering of this course. It will prove of the greatest value 


to all who take advantage of it. 


Ossining, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1920. 


(Signed) 


F. A. VANDERLIP. 

















Relation of Economic Study 
to Business Experience 


Reprinted by Permission from “Economics for the General Reader” 
Published by The Macmillan Company 


VERY one makes some 

study, more or less casual 

or systematic, of the subject 

matter of economics, and 
every adult has one important quali- 
fication for such study, namely, ex- 
perience. It is on the basis of their 
experience of the present economic 
system that people form their judg- 
ment on its problems; it is in their 
experience that they find the ma- 
terials for answering such questions 
as may arise in the course of an 
economic transaction. 

Experience, however, while it is a 
qualification, and an essential quali- 
fication, for the study of economic 
problems, cannot be an adequate 
substitute for that specialized and 


systematic study of them which con- 
stitutes the science of economics. It 
is easy to be familiar with a thing, 
and even to work with it, without 


understanding it. The locomotive 
engineer can do his work excellently 
without knowing anything of the sci- 
ence of thermo-dynamics, and most 
of us succeed in spending a lifetime 
with our bodies without acquiring 
any considerable knowledge of the 
science of human physiology ; simil- 
arly a man may be a good business 
man and yet a bad economist. The 
experience which any one man, or 
even any one social class, gains of 
the economic system in the course of 
everyday life and work is limited. 
So far as it goes, it is a sound basis 
for economic judgments ; but a thor- 
ough practical acquaintance with 
banking would not help a man much 
to understand the organization of a 
colliery, an intimate knowledge of 
the building trade would not fit a 
man to understand, éither in their 
private or their social aspect, the 
operations of a cotton exchange 
broker. To find a secure basis for 
an understanding of the economic 
system it is necessary to bring to- 
gether the experiences of all trades 
and occupations, of manual worker 
and industrial organizer, of private 
industry and government service, of 
housewife and producer ; the experi- 
ence of any individual or class is too 
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By Henry Clay, M. A. 


limited to give by itself anything but 
a limited and partial insight into the 
system as a whole. 

Moreover, the understanding of a 
system that a man gains from the 
experience of being a part of it is 
more of the nature of instinct than 
knowledge. It enables a man to 
judge and act; it does not enable him 
to explain always how he judges and 
why he acts. If forced to give an 
explanation, the explanation may be 
a wrong one; copybook maxims 
about industry and early rising have 
a suspiciously large place in the ex- 
planations given by self-made men 
of their success; luck and a lack of 
scruple, though at least as impor- 
tant, are never mentioned. Thus the 
experience of people actually en- 
gaged in industry has to be subjected 
to their own reflection and studied 
from outside, to be analysed, before 
it can add anything to the body of 
knowledge which all may share who 
are willing to study; treated in that 
way it becomes the most valuable of 
all sources of knowledge. 


LIMITATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Individual experience is limited 
and unconscious ; it has to be supple- 
mented by economics for a more im- 
portant reason. Its point of view is 
that of the individual, the point of 
economics is that of society. Every 
business transaction has more than 
one aspect. The individuals who are 
parties to it are interested chiefly in 
its private aspect ; economics is con- 
cerned with its social aspect, which 
may be a different thing. From the 
point of view of the individual prof- 
its are the difference between his ex- 
penses and his receipts; from the 
point of view of society, they are the 
incentive to and the payment for 
organizing work; the individual is 
concerned only with their amount; 
society with their origin and the ex- 
tent to which they elicit and repre- 
sent services to society. Specula- 
tion, from the point of view of the 
individual, is the act of buying at 
one time and selling at another, and 
is justified if the selling price exceeds 
the buying price; from the point of 


view of society it is the process by 
which fluctuating supplies are ad- 
justed to a fluctuating demand, and 
is justified (or the reverse) by its 
influence on price fluctuations. To 
the individual it may make little dif- 
ference whether he increases his 
profits by higher prices on a smaller 
output or by a large output at lower 
prices ; society is keenly interested to 
learn under what circumstances the 
former method is likely to be adopt- 
ed and under what circumstances the 
latter. There is the same difference 
between the two views as there is 
between the view of a town which a 
man gets from his street-door and 
the view he wouid get irom an air- 
ship. No one, unfortunately, can 
lift himself into a position to take 
an “air-ship” view of society; so 
that the economist, and other stu- 
dents of society, have to construct 
their “air-ship” view of society by 
collecting, comparing and relating a 
large number of street-door views. 
IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL VIEWPOINT 

Economics is the study of business 
in its social aspect, and the point of 
view is fundamental to the study. 
Business in its private aspect is so 
much a matter of personal character 
and accidental circumstances, that 
only a very small part of it can be 
reduced to rule or stated in system- 
atic form. University courses and 
even degrees in “ Commerce” can 
now be taken, but the study of eco- 
nomics, as defined above, can help 
the future business man only by mak- 
ing him more interested in business 
and therefore more likely to devote 
his undivided energies to it. From 
the point of view of society’s inter- 
ests, however, it is very desirable 
that business men should study eco- 
nomics, since it is to society’s inter- 
est that they should reflect on and 
realize the social effects of their pri- 
vate actions. For the same reason 
that the private and the social as- 
pects of business are so often differ- 
ent. a “government of business 
men ’—if the nhrase is intended to 
be understood in a narrow sense— 
would be a bad government. It 
would apply to the work of govern- 
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Thirty Years of World Business 


Cycles, Summarized by W. C. Mitchell 


With Summary of 1919 and 1920 Conditions in the U. S. 


HIS summary of business conditions in the United States, England, 
Germany and France from 1889 to 1918, was prepared by Dr. W. C. 
Mitchell, the well known authority on Business Cycles and his 1919 

class in Business Cycles of the New School for Social Research, New York. 
A summary has been added to show conditions in the United States during 
1919 and 1920. This general view of business cycles has peculiar interest 
for men of large responsibilities at this time. 


Summary of Business Conditions in the United States, England, 
from 1889 to 1918 


UNITED STATES 
1889. 
High tide of prosperity. 


1890. 

Money market stringent 
in summer; mild 
crisis in autumn, 


1891. 

Liquidation first half- 
ear; revival second 
half-year on crip sit- 
uation. 


1892. 

General business pros- 
perous: heavy gold 
exports. 


1893. 
Panic; acute in May to 
October, 


1894. 
Deep depression, 


1895. 
Revival in summer, fol- 
lowed by relapse. 


1896. 

Return of depression ; 
panicky conditions in 
financial markets. 


1897. 

First half dull; second 
half great improve- 
ment on crop situa- 
tion. 


1898. 
Prosperity rising rap- 
idly. 


1899. 

igh tide of Qrospertty 
n general business ; 
difficulties on stock 
exchange, 


1900. 

Slight pause in activity, 
ollowed by outburst 
of speculation in au- 
tumn, 


1901. 

Prosperity in general 
business; panic on 
ye exchange May 


1902. 
Prosperity continued. 


1903. 

Financial liquidation: 
“rich man’s panic”; 
general business still 
active. 


1904. 

Mild industrial depres- 
sion ; financial liquid- 
ation ended; great 
stock-market specula- 
tion in autumn, 


1905. 
— gain in prosper- 
v. 


1906. 

High tide of prosperity ; 
money market strin- 
gent. 


ENGLAND 


High tide of pros- 
perity; stringent 
money market in 
autumn, 


Severe crisis in au- 
tumn; failure of 
Barings. 


Financial  prostra- 
tion; no reduc- 
tion of trade; 
poor harvests, 


Shrinkage of trade; 
oor crops and 
ow prices. 


Deep depression. 


Depression  contin- 
ued; price of con- 
sols rose. 


Strong revival sec- 
ond half-year, 


Trade revival main- 
tained. 


Domestic — business 
expanded ; foreign 
trade stationary, 


Improvement 
rapid: 
perity. 


more 
real pros- 


High tide of pros 
perity; money 
market stringent 
in autumn, 


Crisis; mild reces- 
sion of activity. 


Ebbing of activity 
continued. 


Slight improvement. 


Disappointing year; 
business recovery 
very slow. 


Depression  contin- 
ued till near end 
of year; more 
sanguine tone at 
close. 


Revival made rapid 
progress, 


High tide of pros- 
perity; money 
market stringent. 


GERMANY 


Prosperity; strin- 
gent money mar- 
ket in autumn, 


Crisis in autumn. 


Liquidation ; 
harvests, 


Depression deeper. 


Deep depression, 


Improvement 
ward close. 


to- 
Revival continued. 


Industrial progper- 
ity increased. 


Prosperity of in- 
creased intensity. 


Brilliant year. 


“Annus mirabilis” ; 
money market 
stringent in au- 
tumn, 


Crisis ; bank failures 
in autumn. 


Crisis more acute, 


Depression. 


Slight improvement 
in latter part of 
year, 


Improvement  con- 
tinued, but condi- 
tions uneven. 


Revival made rapid 
progress. 


High tide of pros 
perity; money 
market stringent. 


bad 


Germany and France, 
FRANCE 


Crisis in March; mod- 
erate liquidation. 


Mild depression. 


Mild depression ; 
harvests. 


bad 


Diminishing activity. 


Business languishing or 
stagnant. 


Revival on Bourse; in- 
ertia elsewhere, 


Revival of commerce 
and industry; minor 
crisis on Bourse. 


Moderate activity, 


Greater activity ; 
harvests. 


bad 


Mediocre year, 


Marked activity of 
trade and industry. 


Crisis; 


activity 
checked. 


Further slackening of 
business. 


Little change ; mild 
depression. 


Distinct improvement. 


Revival continued, 


Further progress. 


Full prosperity, 
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ment standards and tests derived 
from private industry that are not 
applicable to public service; it might 
forget that it often “pays” a gov- 
ernment to run a public service 
(such as sanitation or education) 
“ at a loss.” 


THE METHOD OF ECONOMICS 


The study, then, of our subject 
matter, in which every one at some 
time or another engages, can be sup- 
plemented with advantage by the 
specialized and systematic study of 
it, which we call economics. The 
latter grows out of the former, the 
former is the best preparation for 
the latter. And the method of the 
unconscious and unsystematic study 
is the method, used deliberately and 
consciously, by which the systematic 
study reaches its conclusions. That 
method is—to reflect; to generalize 
on the basis of the known facts; in 
the light of the generalization to col- 
lect further facts with which to test 
it; and by this process of testing and 
by comparison with other generaliza- 
tions reached by the same process, to 
reach a generalization which exactly 
fits the facts. By this method any 
one who is forced by circumstances 
to frame an answer to some eco- 
nomic problem brings his experience 
and casually accumulated knowledge 
to bear upon it; by this method eco- 
nomics seeks to reach and to state 
the principles of the present eco- 
nomic system. 

Economic theory is the body of 
generalizations so reached. The 
practical man is suspicious of “ the- 
eory.” His suspicion is justified, if 
“theory ” is used as a substitute for 
ascertained facts. But generaliza- 
tion, the making of theories, is un- 
avoidable. Facts do not explain 
themselves. In some problems the 
causes of trade fluctuations, for ex- 
ample, the multitude of facts is so 
great that we cannot even begin to 
collect them unless we collect on 
some plan; we shall be overwhelmed 
if we do not take with us to the facts 
some coordinating idea; in other 
words, if we do not frame a theory 
and take it to the facts to test it by 
them. On some important questions 
we cannot hope to enumerate all the 
ascertainable facts; if we wait to 
form our judgment on the influences 
that fix wages until we have exam- 
ined all the ascertainable facts we 
shall never form a judgment, their 
number is so great. On other prob- 
lems some decision has to be reached 
for purposes of action, although 
facts are scarce or unobtaitable; 
taxes are often based on theories 
which it has been impossible to ver- 
ify, the collection of the taxes subse- 
quently eliciting the facts that are 
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1907. 
Crisis, and severe panic 


Crisis, intensified by 
2 October to Decem- 
e. 


American panic, 


1908. 
Deep depression in 


Depression, especial- 
trade and industry ; 


y in foreign 


revival in finance. trade; enormous 
offerin of new 
securities. 
1909. 
Recuperation, marked Kevival of activity. 
in second half-year. 
1910. 


Return of depression in 


High tide of pros- 
second half-year, 


perity. 


1911. 
Mild depression, Capteess prosper- 
J. 
1912. 
Maiked improvement; 


Prosperity contin- 
ol: new records 
of activity ; stock 
market affected 
by Balkan war. 


stock market felt re- 
flex influence of Bal- 
kan war in October. 


1913. 
Return of depression Financial apprehen- 
especially in second sions, general 
half of year. business less ac- 
tive toward end. 


1914. 
Depression first half- Expansion checked 
ear; crisis on out- early in year; 
reak of war at end mild reaction de- 
of July. veloped when war 
precipitated cri- 
sis; wartime rise 
of prices began. 
1915. 


Depression first half- 
ear; revival second 
alf on European or- 
ders, largely of war 


Rapid rise of prices ; 
nancial business 
under rigid  re- 
striction; money 


material ; wartime never scarce de- 
rise of prices began spite huge Gov- 
in autumn. ernment loans ; 
imports increased 
23, exports de- 
clined 11 per 
cent; industry ad- 
justing itself to 
war conditions. 
1916. 
Marked activity on Rise of prices con- 


huge foreign orders 
and brisk domestic 
demand; rise of 
prices continued. 


tinued ; finance 
less and industry 
more rigidly con- 
trolled: ‘“ mobil- 
ization” of Ameri- 
ean securities ; 
Gov’t placed no 
great loan but de- 
pended on bills; 
value of imports 
: and exports in- 
creased but ton- 
nage of entrance 
and clearances de- 
clined heavily ; 
labor scarce. 


Further extension of 
Gov't control over 
finance and indus- 


1917, 

Declaration of War in 
April increased de- 
mands of production 


still further; price- try; Gov't _bor- 
fixing beginning in rowed two billion 
uty, reduced price unds; further 
evel, 


ncrease in values 
of foreign trade 
and decline in 


clearances; rise 
of prices contin- 
ued, 
1918. 

Organization for war Industry, commerce 
made progress; prof- and finance “in 
its probably ess ; fetters ”; scarcity 
petons rising slightly of many commod- 
espite extension of ities; reconstruc- 


Government control. tion plans under 


consideration ; val- 
ue of imports in- 
creased, value of 
exports and ton- 
nage of clearances 
declined; rise of 
prices continued ; 
sensational bank 
‘ amalgamations. 


Peepentty 


Control by 


Production 


Crisis, intensified by Pr 


American panic. 


dee in secon 
half of year. 


increas- 
ng. 


e -o7m.e 


perity ; Bourse af- 
fected by Balkan 
war. 


Recession of activ- 


ity; money and 
investment mar- 
ket tight, 


Mild Goqvepsicn, suc- 
ceed 


by crisis 
on outbreak of 
war; wartime rise 
of prices began. 


Rapid adjustment to 


war _ conditions 
under Gov’t su- 
pervision; rapid 
rise of prices con- 
tinued; ordinary 
activities at stand- 
still, 


Gov't 
more drastic ; rise 
of prices contin- 
ued; shortage of 
raw materials; 
note circulation 
four times that of 


Developments of 


1916 continued ; 
searcity of com- 
modities more se- 
rious; profits of 
industrials and 
banks very high. 


falling 
behind 1917 rec- 
ords; prices and 
wages continue to 
rise; corporations 
making large de- 
preciation allow- 
ances; economic 
disorganization in 
autumn. 


08) continued ; 
crits | slightly felt. 


Marked Gepeenion, Check to activity, 


Revival of activity. Revival of activity. 


Reaction ; disastrous 
year for farmers. 


Coes prosper- Partial recovery. 
ty. 


High tide of age 1 Industry and commerce 


active ; Bourse affect- 
ed by Balkan war. 


Recession of activity ; 
hoarding of capital. 


Mild depression in first 
half; crisis on out- 
break of war; war- 
time rise of prices 
began. 


Adjustment to wartime 
conditions ; Gov't 
control over indus- 
try; price-fixing; 
financial strong; rise 
of prices continued. 


Rapid rise of prices 
continued; marked 
scarcity of labor, par- 
ticularly in agricul- 
ture; labor trouble 
increasing. 


Rapid increase of war 
ebt and bank note 
issue; rise of prices 
continued; scarcity 
of commodities; for- 
se trade decreas- 
ng. 


Credit situation im- 
proved by success of 
fourth war loan and 
renewal of Bank of 
France privilege ; rise 
of prices continued, 


Summary of Business Conditions in the United States, 1919 and 1920. 


1919 


Hesitancy on the part of business; resumption in early spring of buying by public; 
orgy of buying; rapid rise in prices, wholesale and retail, of nearly all commodities; 
keenly competitive demand for labor, capital and commodities; great increase of credit 
obligations, bank deposits, bank loans and Federal Reserve bank notes; speculation 
in securities and commodities; increasing export trade, overtaxing land and water 
transportation facilities; resulting great congestion of commodities and ‘credit; in 
Japan, where speculation was even more rife than in America, conditions threatening 


at end of year; U, S. Federal Reserve Board warned that deflation was necessary. 
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_ 1920 


These warnings led banks to emphasize 
so-called essential loans; first sharp 
deflation took place in silk industry, pre- 
cipitated by disastrous panic in Japan; 
uncertainty in other textile lines, spread- 
ing to other industries; orgy of cancella- 
tions and return of merchandise; falling 
off of exports; unprecedented drop in 
commodity prices; general depression 
characterizing close of year. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
needed to verify the theories. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The practical man’s objection to 
“theory” is a valuable protest 
against hasty generalization on an 
insufficient basis of fact or on an 
inadequate survey of available facts. 
But the opposition of “ facts” and 
“theory” is a false one; their true) 
relation is complementary. We can- 
not in practice consider a fact with- 
out relating it to other facts, and the 
relation is a theory. Facts by them- 
selves are dumb; before they will 
tell us anything we have to arrange 
them, and the arrangement is a the- 
ory. Theory is simply the unavoid- 
able arrangement and interpretation 
of facts, which gives us generaliza- 
tions on which we can argue and act, 
in the place of a mass of disjointed 
particulars. What we are seeking in 
our study of economic problems, 
whether it is a conscious and system- 
atic study or not, are principles. We 
want to know what, in the operations 
we observe, is the rule, what is the 
exception; why certain arrange- 
ments are as they are, and what will 
happen if we change them. Unre- 
lated facts will not answer our ques- 
tions; we want chains of facts, reg- 
ularities, relations of cause and ef- 
fect. We are seeking principles in 
order that we may act on them be- 
cause the ultimate motive of eco- 
nomic study is not curiosity, but the 
necessity to act, and rational action 
must be based on some principle. 
All arguments are based on princi- 
ples, facts are of use only as they 
represent or illustrate principles. 
Economics, therefore, in order to 
discover the principles on which the 
present system is constructed and 
operates, surveys the facts of the 
system, arranges them, analyzes 
them, generalizes on the basis of 
them. Like every other science it 
advances by constantly discarding 
generalizations which newly discov- 
ered facts have revealed as unsound 
or inadequate, and devising new gen- 
eralizations which will cover and ex- 
plain the new facts. 





A. B. C.—T he, circulation of 
THE CREDIT MONTHLY is sub- 


ject to audit by the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 
WALTON” TRAINING 


Accountancy is the one uncrowded profession — the 
only profession that is in actual need of trained men. That is why 
there is a high salaried position waiting for the C. P. A. or Cost 
Accountant, when he has finished his training. 


Walton Results are Your Guarantee 
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“Seven times in seven In 
years Walton Students May, 1917 May, 1919 
have won the May, 1918 May, 1920 
GOLD MEDAL Walton Students 
awarded for highest won high honors in 
honors in Illinois American Institute 
C. P. A. Examinations” Examinations . 


The Walton School Offers Instruction In: 
CONSTRUCTIVE COST ADVANCED BUSINESS 
ONSTRUCTIY 


Instruction Given by Correspondence 


We offer by correspondence the Accounting and Law Courses 
which trained the men who won honors in examinations—the courses endorsed 
by Business, Educational and Professional Authorities in all parts of the country. 
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Chicago and New York Evening Schools 


For full information in regard to resident or correspondence instruction address Warren J. 
Avery, Secy., 831-841 Massasoit Bldg., Chicago, or Harold Dudley Greeley, C. P. A., Resident 
~ Manager, 33 West 43rd St., New York City 


J. Porter Joplin, C.P.A., President Charles H. Langer, C.P.A., Vice-President 
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“Write for the Walton Way to a Better Day’’ 


WALTON SCH@L 
COMMERCE 
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Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 








What Are the Railroads Doingr 


To Give Service Adequate for Present and Future Demands 
By Robert S. Binkerd 


Assistant to the Chairman of the Association of Railway Executives 


HIS article has been pre- 
pared in response to the re- 
quest of the Transportation 


Committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 
was devised to ensure to the people 
adequate railroad service. 

At the time the roads were re- 
turned to the owning companies 
service was admittedly not adequate, 
and, according to accustomed stan- 
dards the roads needed additional 
equipment and facilities to be in po- 
sition to give at all times the ser- 
vice demanded. 

What at this writing (the first 
week of November) have the rail- 
roads done to meet not only the ser- 
vice demands of the preceding 
months but also to provide for the 
future? 

The record of the few months 
may be dismissed briefly. Begin- 
ning with a bad situation, the switch- 
men’s strike of April and May mul- 
tiplied the difficulties. Yet, as the 
months went by, owing to the whole- 
hearted co-operation of both ship- 
pers and consignees, without which 
the results would have been unat- 
tainable, the railroads have made 
* record after record, even a world’s 
record, in service performed—(and, 
be it noted, without an increase in 
equipment above what they had 
when taken over by the government) 
and equipment—due to the neces- 
sities of war control—far below the 
normal standard of repair. 


These new records were in net 
ton miles, in miles per car per day, 
in the average tons per loaded car, 
in car loadings, in net tons per train 
(a world record) and, most signifi- 
cant of all as a measure of railroad 
service, in net ton miles per car per 
day. These records could not have 
been made without increases in ac- 
tual operating efficiency and a gen- 
eral improvement of morale. 

The situation in the first week of 
November was that car shortage 
had disappeared in all but a few lim- 
ited sections, that the roads were 
able to handle business currently as 
it came. 

THE FUTURE 

But America does not stand still. 
What of the future? One of the 
purposes of the Transportation Act 
was to assure the roads the needed 
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equipment against future demands. 
What have the railroads done toward 
providing themselves with additional 
equipment and facilities, and why 
have they not bought more than they 
have up to this time? These are 
fair questions and deserve a fair 
answer. 

And first, as to additional equip- 
ment, the railroad companies have 
ordered approximately 40,000 freight 
cars this year, and are attempting to 
make financial arrangements which 
will enable them to increase this sum 
total to about 60,000. Of these, 
some 15,000 will be refrigerator 
cars, there having been no net addi- 
tion to this class of equipment for 
some years, and no refrigerator cars 
constructed at all during the entire 
twenty-six months of federal con- 
trol. 

The companies either have or- 
dered or are making the financial 
arrangements to purchase approxi- 
mately 1,500 additional locomotives 
and about 1,200 passenger cars. The 
total cost of this equipment is ap- 
proximately as follows: 


45,000 freight cars @ $3,000 each, 
making $135,000,000. 

15,000 refrigerator cars @ $4,500 
each, making $67,500,000. 

1,500 locomotives @ $70,000 each, 
making $105,000,000. 

1,200 passenger train cars @ 
$35,000 each, making $42,000,000. 

Grand total, $349,500,000. 


In addition, the Pullman Com- 
pany is building five hundred Pull- 
man cars this year, none having 
been built during the period of fed- 
eral control. 


Second, as to additions and bet- 
terments to fixed property: Capital 
expenditures on fixed property this 
year have necessary been largely 
confined to those which would pro- 
mote the movement of cars. It is 
impossible for the carriers, even if 
the present rate increase ultimately 
brings them a 6 per cent. return to 
go into a 7 to 8 per cent. money 
market and raise large sums of 
money for capital improvements. 
In addition, the congestion existing 
and developing at the time private 
operation was resumed made exten- 
sions for the purpose of producing 
additional traffic for the time being 
untenable and required that the traf- 


fic already in existence and incapable 
of being moved should receive the 
first provision in facilities. 

Accordingly, the expendituics 
made have generally looked toward 
the enlargement of round houses and 
engine terminal capacity, the in- 
crease. of shops, machinery and tools 
for the repair of equipment, the ex- 
tension of sidings, additional yard 
tracks, interlocking devices, auto- 
matic signals and heavier rail and 
ballast. In addition, a number of 
important carriers have been double- 
tracking, strengthening bridges, re- 
ducing grades, and other work nec- 
essary for the extension of the 
operation of heavier locomotives 
and larger capacity cars. Among 
the important projects under foot 
are the application of heavier power 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company; the building of a double- 
track on the ruling grade of the 
Virginian, which will almost double 
its coal carrying capacity; three big 
freight yards on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; the elimi- 
nation of a limiting tunnel on “the 
Delaware & Hudson; the expansion 
of the Louisville & Jefferson Bridge; 
the building of a cut-off on the 
Kanawha & Michigan; flattening 
curves and reducing grades on the 
Norfolk Southern; the construction 
of a big grain elevator at Baltimore 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad; the 
enlargement of yard and engine fa- 
cilities on the Texas & Pacific and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie; and the 
extension of the coal pier of the 
Western Maryland at Baltimore. 
All told, it is estimated that the car- 
riers are spending some $300,000,000 
upon such improvements, of which 
about $70,000,000 is being financed 
by loans from the fund provided by 
Section 210 of the Transportation 
Act, and most of the remainder out 
of earnings. 
RESTORING EFFICIENCY OF EXISTING 

FACILITIES 

The physical condition of cars 
generally was much lower and the 
cars as a whole were less efficient at 
the end than at the beginning of 
federal control. While this arose 
from the necessities of the war, it 
has enforced unusual expenditures 
for repair work. When they were 
returned to the owning companies, 
an unusually large number of cars, 
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while safe to run in trains, were un- 
fit, because of leaky roofs, leaky 
sides, missing doors and holes in 
floors, to carry the commodities 
which they were a designed 
to carry. Some of the increased 
‘maintenance expenditure merely re- 
flects higher wages but a consider- 
able part of it represents outright 
increases in physical reparation to 
make good some of the deterioration 
of the war period. 


FUTURE EXPANSION 


The ability of the railroads to 
make up even the deferred main- 
tenance of the war period is condi- 
tioned not alone upon the earnings, 
but upon the prices of labor and 
commodities, and upon the extent to 
which and the rapidity with which 
they realize the return contemplated 
by the present increase in rates. 

When it comes, however, to gen- 
uine expansion of the railroad plant, 
that cannot be looked for in any 
large measure until there is some- 
thing like a world-wide readjust- 
ment of the conditions of money and 
credit which would enable an in- 
dustry with a 6 per cent. earning 
power to compete against other in- 
dustries for large sums of money in 
the investment market. When that 
time comes, the railroads will un- 
doubtedly make the largest possible 
use of it, but, until then, sound 


policy on their part was very well 
expressed by Interstate Commerce 


Commissioner Aitchison in his 


speech before the National Associa- 
tion of Kailway and Utilities Com- 
missioners at Washington on No- 
vember 10. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son said: 


“The present financial situation, cou- 
pled with the apparent downward trend 
of construction costs, makes it seem pru- 
dent not to engage upon any undue or 
avoidable construction program until con-- 
ditions become more normal—.” 


While a great deal has already 
been done by the carriers the follow- 
ing general considerations, pointed 
out by one of the leading officials of 
the Pennsylvania System, should be 
taken into account: 


“1. The railroads could certainly not 
be expected to expend the money until 
they receive it, and as the increased rates 
and fares only became effective the last 
of August (where they were not sus- 
pended on intrastate traffic) by the orders 
of State Commissions, the result was only 
partially felt in September, and the figures 
for October are not in all cases yet avail- 
able; so that it can hardly be claimed 
that the railroads are in actual receipt of 
any great benefit as yet, nor could possi- 
bly have already expended any large 
amounts from that source. 

“2. The Act provides for the next two 
ears that rates shall be fixed by the 
nterstate Commerce Commission which 
will provide net earnings equal to 5%4 per 
cent of the value of the property, which, 
generally speaking, was for the purpose 
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What Happened to Silk 
May Happen to Your Business 


=, OLD STORY of large inventories at top 
prices, the sudden drop, strong 
rassed, weak ones forced to the wall. 


Unable even to fill all orders, with money coming in 
faster than ever before, they failed to see the coming 
change because they neglected to study the national 


business situation. 


Were You Prepared for Business Depression? 


A year ago many business men predicted five years of 
Now they are equally sure of five years 


prosperity. 
of depression. 


when. 


is incurred. 
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56 Pine Street 


Will You Be Prepared for Prosperity? 


It is sure to come: the Brookmire Service will tell you 


By writing today you can secure Pamphlet C which 
fully explains this service. 


The Brookmire Economic Service 


Incorporated 


concerns embar- 
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No obligation or expense 


NLA 


New York 


434-436 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ot a return to the investor and an im- 
provement in credit, and an additional 
one-half of 1 per cent of such property 
value to make provision in whole, or in 
part, for improvements, betterments, or 
equipment. From the figures so far ob- 
tainable, few railroads have realized from 
the increased rates and fares a return 
of 5% per centum, much less the one- 
half of one per cent to be devoted to 
bet._xments; so that it cannot be at all 
clear to most managements that any large 
sums will be immediately available for 
expenditure. 


“3. Taking the matter of equipment,— 
it would seem of doubtful wisdom to 
make a permanent investment at the pres- 
ent high costs and high rates of interest, 
involving as it must, a continued high 
charge to provide the necessary return. 
Expressing the idea in other words, a 
box car bought now for $3,300.00 for 8 
per cent money would require an earn- 
ing of $264.00 for interest alone, and 
would require much higher rates of 
freight to make such a return, than for 
the same car bought for $2,500.00 at 5 per 
cent money, for which the interest charge 
would be $125.00 per year. 


“4. Last but not least, without de- 
creasing the amount of material put into 
conditioning the property, it has seemed 
wise to utilize the stock on hand to the 
greatest possible extent. This the rail- 
roads have done, so that on November 
lst there was practically no car short- 
age, and after the end of the switchmen’s 
strike, new records were made in aver- 
age loading, total loadings, average mile- 
age per day of freight cars, and net ton 
miles per car day. This last named rec- 
ord rose from 487 in March to 557 in 


_ August, and is the most significant meas- 
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ure of railroad service which can be used. 
As a result of the foregoing, the roads 
are now able, with slight exceptions, to 
care for all business currently.” 


In conclusion, there can be no 
doubt that the managements of the 
railroads are fully alive to the nec- 
essity of “service to the public,” 
and are putting their properties in 
the best possible shape to perform 
that service, but they must do so in 
a wise and careful manner, and 
without any particular advantage to 
any particular trade. 


Competitive Drive for New 
Members 


Seatile—At the Seattle association’s 
Ladies’ Night there were 400 members 
with their ladies present. 


As the best preparations for the possi- 
ble coming of the 1921 convention to the 
Pacific Coast, the association is organ- 
izing a drive for a larger membership. 
Two teams of 375 men each have been 
formed, subdivided into seventy-five 
smaller teams of ten men each. There 
are two generals and eight colonels, in 
addition to seventy-five captains, which 
makes eighty-five men who are willing to 
give of their best time to get other mem- 
bers to come to the meetings. So far as 
possible, each captain and those under 
him are in close proximity, so that the 
captain will have the least possible diffi- 
culty in following up his men and will 
be able to do personal work with them. 
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YW HOLESALE prices throughout the 
world are still declining. Some of the 
decreases for October and November were the 
greatest on record. The table herewith, taken 
from the Monthly Review of Business Condi- 
tions, published by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, shows the percentages of de- 
crease for the last available months and the 
total decrease from the peak. Prices in Italy 
alone of the nine countries represented in the 
table show an upward tendency. 
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Worldwide Deflation Continues 
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Investments 


Bond Prices will Advance. Brown Bros. & 

. N. Y¥., says that the “history of bond 
prices indicates that whenever there is a de- 
cline or a tendency toward a decline in money 
rates and commodity prices following a long 
period of industrial expansion there is an 
advance in the prices of fixed interest bear- 
ing securities.” 

Cc short for long maturities. Wm. 
A. Read & Co. recommend that corporations 
and individual investors at this time look over 
their lists of securities with a view towards 
exchanging some of the “short term invest- 
ments for others having a longer maturity 
and purchasable at prices to yield a com- 
paratively high rate over a term of years.” 

How to classify yourself. ‘If you want to 
know whether you are destined to be a success 
or not, you can easily find out,” said James J. 
Hill as quoted in a publication of the Ameri- 
ean Exchange National Bank, N. Y. “The 
test is simple and is infallible. Are you able 
to save money? If not, drop out. You will 
lose. You may think not, but you will lose as 
gure as fate, for the seed of success is not in 
you.” 

Buy bonds now. “Now is the time for 
alert, careful investors to pass the bag con- 
taining industrial stocks over to the specula- 
tor,” says Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg, head 
of the Financial Department of New York 
University, in “100%, the Efficiency Magazine 
for December.” “ Let the speculator perform 
his economic function of holding the bag 
during the shrinkage. Now is the time to buy 
bonds.” 

“The word thrift,” says Dr. John H. Finley, 
in the Savings Banks Monthly Journal, “in 
its original sense may denote a selfish motive. 
The Scandinavian term from which the word 
is derived indicates a (grasping for one’s 
self.) With us, however, quite another turn 
has been given to its use which has come 
with the development of social responsibilities 
in our community life. The use of the term 
to denote even savings is quite obsolete. It 
now carries the idea of good management, 
constructive frugality or its results, indicating 
prosperity and success that have been attained 
through economy and industry.” 

Yield. A reader of The Credit Monthly asks 
the exact meaning of the world yield as found 
in the bond offering circulars of investment 
bankers. Blodget & Co. answers this question 
for The Credit Monthly as follows: 

If a 5% bond that matures in four years is 
offered for sale at 80 it is “offered to yield 
11.35%." This figure is arrived at by taking 
into consideration (1) the “stock yield” or 
“current return,” which is this example is 
€.25%, being a $50. coupon return annually on 
an $800. investment; (2) the difference be- 
tween the $800. invested and the $1,000. re- 
ceived at maturity, which difference is divided 
equally over the four year period; and (3) the 
assumed reinvestment of each interest pay- 
ment at the same rate that the bond itself 
bears. 

Bond buyers nowadays frequently want to 
know the “current return” of a bond offered 
them as well as the “bond yield” or “ yield 
at maturity.” 


Bank With Collection 


Department 

T HROUGH the courtesy of The 

Brownell Corporation of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men received copy of 
a letter issued by the City National 
Bank of Huron, S. D., inviting the 
use of the services of the bank in 
making collections at Huron. 

In this letter the bank states that 
it maintains an efficient collection de- 
partment and is also willing to give 
such information as it can to in- 
quiring concerns. 

The Brownell Corporation felt 
that this communication indicated a 
different attitude from that of most 
banks. It states that the logical col- 
lector of a bad account is the bank in 
the town in which a customer lives; 
that a great many accounts are lost 
because jobbers have found it neces- 
sary to force collection. But the 
case would have been different had 
the collection been handled through 
the customer’s own bank. 


Placer Mining Beats 
Nugget-Hunting ~ 


Are you placer-mining 


for ideas— 


T’S the vast volume of gold- 
bearing earth washed through 


merely hunting 
stray nuggets? 


the sluice-ways that gives to 
placer-mining its peculiar advan- 
tage over mere prospecting for 


nuggets. 


On the same principle, successful business men today are placer-mining for 
ideas—not depending on chance nuggets found in odd-moment reading. Not 
depending solely on their own ideas and those of their associates, but securing 
as well the best ideas, plans and methods developed in business organizations 


the world over. 


Executives of large businesses (see representative list on this page) have real- 
ized that they can no longer depend on hit-or-miss, maybe-you’ve-seen-it-and- 
maybe-you-haven’t methods of securing and adopting the ideas scattered here 
and there through a thousand different publications. Today these men are using 


Representative Subscribers 


Amer. Express Co. Irving National Bank 
Amer. Sugar Ref. Co. Merchants Assn. of N. Y. 
Amer. Tobacco Co. Munsing Wear Corporation 
Mutual Life Ins. Company 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Phila. Rapid Transit Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

United Drug Co. 


Diamond Match Co. 
The Fairbanks Co. 
General Electric Co. Wall, Hardman & Lane 
Harvard University Wanamaker, John 
Hudson Motor Car Co. Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


What They Say 


“I have already found the Business Informa- 
tion Service to be indispensable.’’—J. H. Moore, 
Irving National Bank, Boston. 

“The Service has been of considerable interest 
and value both to myself and to our executives 
and I believe that it is worth considerably more 
than its cost."—P. B. Findley, The Fairbanks 


ompany. 

“T feel that this Service could be recommended 
to any line of business and could be used to great 
benefit by any business man.’’"—A. W. Smith, 
Capital Service Co., Boston. , 

“We endeavored to get information from two 
or three different sources before calling upon you, 
but were unable to get anywhere near such an 
exhaustive study as was furnished by the Pren- 
tice-Hall Co.""—Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 

“The connection we have made with the Pren- 
tice-Hall Company is one of the most desirable 
we enjoy, and we subscribe to every service pub- 
lication in the country."—L. S. Gillham Co., 
Advertising, Salt Lake, Los Angeles and Boise. 


Tear out the coupon 
attach it to your business 
letterhead, and 
mail today. 


PRENTICE-HALL 
Business Information 
Service 


a veritable placer-mining operation, in 
which all current business literature is 
“sluiced” for ideas; in which the valuable 
ideas are retained as gold is retained when 
the earth is washed through the sluice- 
ways. Business articles aggregating 


Four Million Words a Week 


pass through the sluice-ways of the Busi- 
ness Information Service. The best ideas 
are caught as gold is caught in the riffles, 
and the weekly “‘clean-up” is returned to 
you as the assayer of their value. __ 

The cost of equipment for placer-min- 
ing is greater, of course, than of that 
required for nugget-hunting, but the re- 
turns are larger per unit of expenditure. 
The positive returns you get in pure gold 
of ideas through the Business Informa- 
tion Service, make it a safe, and profitable 
investment. Full details in our 64-page 
booklet “‘BUSINESS IDEAS,” free to 
business executives. Mail the coupon 
today. 


6121 

PRENTICE- 

HALL, INC. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligation, please 
send me a copy of your book- 
let, ‘Business Ideas.’ 


(Print name to insure correct shipping) 


Business Address........++++++ eccccscces eoecee 


Business Position 
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Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals 
Read for the Credit Man 


BRANCH BANKS ABROAD, THEIR PUR- 
POSES AND FUNCTIONS. Geo. E. Rob- 
erts, Vice-President, National City Bank of 
New York. Article in December 4th issue 
of “ Export Trade and Exporters’ Review,” 
New York, T. W. Ashwell, Editor. 

Frank O’Malley of the National City 
Bank, says Mr. Roberts, has prepared 
what is perhaps the most concise state- 
ment of the services rendered by Ameri- 
can branch banks in foreign countries. 
This statement, which appears in the Na- 
tional City Bank’s book, “Our South 
American Trade and Its Financing,” is as 
follows: 

1. The collection of drafts drawn upon 
foreign houses. 

2. The protection of the interests of 
American merchants through the control 
of “To Order” shipments until payment 
or acceptance by foreign purchaser of the 
corresponding draft. 

3. The protest of drafts where drawer 
so instructs. 

4. The securing of legal services in for- 
eign countries through our own foreign 
attorneys. 

5. The creation of foreign markets for 
dollar exchange. 

6. The collection of credit data on for- 
eign houses, and the continued study of 
foreign market and credit conditions, re- 
ports on which are constantly forwarded 
to New York for the information of our 
American clients. 

7. The forwarding, to our branch banks, 
of credit information upon firms repre- 
sented by American travelers, thus en- 
abling these representatives to refer for- 
eign merchants to our branches for credit 
information concerning their principles. 

8. The collection of trade data cover- 
ing the possibilities in foreign countries 
of American manufacturers and products 
of every description. 

.9. The study of foreign market condi- 
tions covering commodities produced in 
the foreign market for export. 

10. Upon request, letters of introduction 
and letters of credit are issued from our 
New York office to our foreign branch 
correspondent banks, placing at the dis- 
position of our American clients or their 
representatives the varied facilities of our 
foreign offices and connections. 

11. Branch banks, through coming di- 
rectly into contact with the trade and 
financial problems arising in both the ex- 
port and import field, assist materially 
through the publicity attending the results 
of special study of such matters. 

12. The assistance rendered in the de- 
velopment of American foreign com- 
merce, both import and export, through 
the direct banking facilities afforded both 
at home and abroad and in general 
through the bringing about of a far better 
commercial understanding between this 
and foreign countries. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS, DECEMBER, 1920, 
American le Fire, The Continental, 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Companies, 
New York. 96 pp. 


. This monthly publication covers, in 
compact form, business conditions under 
the headings, Political, Crops, Commer- 


oe Money, Railroads, Labor and Mar- 
ets. 





THE CREDIT MEN. From leading editorial, 
The Macon Daily Telegraph, December 8. 
1920, W. T. Anderson, Editor. 

“The credit man is a deserving mortal, 
entitled to our tears and our well-wishing 





smiles. His is a difficult task, a weighty 
responsibility and a sometimes pathetic 
undertaking. All sorts of rain fall in his 
life, all kinds of humans knock at his 
door. He encounters insolence and indig- 
nation, and sometimes woe and despair. 
His affairs concern the hut and the man- 
sion, the corporation and the infant busi- 
ness concern. He must know the law of 
the land as well as understand human 
nature, and be skilled in the exercise of 
judgment. 

“Among the matters that will be dis- 


" cussed by the credit men are the insolvent 


debtor, underlying causes of sharp fluc- 
tuations in prices and their relation to 
credit conditions, the importance of skill- 
ful credit work in commerce and the 
qualities needed for skillful credit man- 
agement, character as a credit risk, the 
Federal Reserve System and taxation. 
Such leaders as Joseph A. McCord, Oscar 
S. Kulman, Perry G. Wall, Herbet E. 
Choate, J. T. McGehee, Morris Michael, 
L. J. Larzelere, John Phinizy and Shelby 
R. Smith will expound the doctrines and 
rules of the credit business from an ad- 
vanced standpoint. 

“Credit forces are the stabilizers of a 
community. They enable the farmer and 
merchant to realize on his future and 
thereby develop the present and make of 
the future a much better affair than it 
would otherwise have been. At this par- 
ticular moment the coyntry is looking to 
the credit forces to support it, in passing 
through a temporary depression. The 
credit men are called on to shoulder re- 
sponsibilities of a serious nature. Upon 
their decision and action depends much. 
They must proceed judiciously and with 
whatever liberality they can afford to ex- 
tend. Their concern is to see that the 
people tide over; this done, the normal 
state of affairs should not be long in re- 
turning.” 





[CREDITS EXTENDED BY THE U. 8. AND 
BY GREAT BRITAIN.] The Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank of New York. No- 
vember, 1920. 

It is estimated in this monthly review 
that the probable minimum net amount of 
our credits extended to the outside world 
must be $13,000,000,000. Translated into 
dollars at the normal parity of about $4.87, 
English estimates give $14,610,000,000, as 
the probable amount of the foreign credits 
of Great Britain. 


CROSS CURRENTS IN (RAILROAD) EQUIP- 
MENT SITUATION. From Market Let- 
ter. Hayden, Stone & Co. Nov. 26, 1920. 
“Tt seems like an cbvious argument that 

if business recedes the motive of the roads 

to buy new equipment will be less com- 
pelling. On the other hand, railroad 
equipment buying, except for a brief: in- 
terlude of arbitrary government purchas- 
ing has been sub-normal for several years. 

It has been sub-normal during all of 1920. 

It is not new equipment buying but repair 

work which has made 1920 so satisfactory 

a year for equipment producers. 

“ Railroads have had a very bitter and 
costly experience with insufficient and 
poorly maintained rolling stock and mo- 
tive power during the past three years. 

“It seems probable, therefore, that if 
a decline in general business creates a 
money market capable of sustaining a 
good volume of railroad financing we 
shall witness a large output of railroad 
securities during 1921. And obviously 
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a considerable percentage of this new 
money would go for equipment.” 


EUROPE AT THE CROSSROADS. Paul M, 
Warburg. An address given by Mr. War- 
burg upon his return from a study of condi- 
tions in Europe. 1920. 


Mr. Warburg gives a graphic picture of 
the situation of Western Europe today. 
He says the recuperation of Europe and 
of the world is dependent upon the satis- 
factory disposal of the indemnity question, 
for only = its disposal will production 
get up full steam and exchanges in prices 
go down to old or new levels. “ Europe 
is at the crossroads of her destiny, and the 
decision whether she will sink or rise lies 
largely in the hands of France. In con- 
templating the present plight of France 
and Germany, I am led to compare poor 
France, with her devastated regions, to a 
man maimed in the war, showing the 
stump of a limb shot to pieces in the 
struggle. Germany, on the other hand, 
economically ruined, may be likened to a 
man infected to the core with tuberculosis, 
hopelessly doomed to death unless the dis- 
ease is arrested, but, to the casual ob- 
server, showing no outward signs of the 
dread malady. Can the poor French in- 
valid expect to regain his strength by a 
transfusion of blood from so wretched a 
bodv? There are those in France who 
take the moderate and wise view that, if 
Europe and her present form of social or- 
der and civilization is to survive, countries 
must cease to carry on a war after peace, 
that they must stand together in removing 
the wreckage and in trying to salvage 
what still can be saved. Such men are at 
one with England and Italy in wishing 
the indemnity question settled promptly 
and on a reasonable basis. As against 
this school of thought, there are the ‘ bit- 
ter enders,’ who partly from hatred en- 
gendered by the war and partly from fear 
—both easily understood—say that Ger- 
many must be so loaded down_with debts 
and deprived of her coal to such a degree 
that she can not recuperate. This would 
imply the reduction of a 60,000,000 people 
to 40,000,000 by ‘peaceful penetration,’ 
which is a polite expression for starvation, 
the ravages of disease and wholesale emi- 
gration. The manifest objection to such a 
course is that a country so completely 
ruined would be a bad debtor for France 
to have. Furthermore, social upheavals in 
Germany might prove contagious.” 

In the discussion of prices Mr. War- 
burg pays high tribute to the deflation 
policy inaugurated in this country. “To 
have been the first to arrest this crazy and 
destructive rise of prices before it took 
still graver forms, is a real contribution 
on the part of the United States for which 
the world owes us a debt of gratitude, 
even though our farmers and producers 
may find it hard to reconcile themselves to 
that view. I think we are most fortunate 
at this time to have a Secretary of the 
Treasury and a Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board who are courageous and 
conscientious enough to disregard the 
political point of view and to hold to the 
course that clearly is best for the country, 
even though it may be unpopular and sub- 
ject them to bitter and unfair attacks.” 

His closing paragraph sums up at once 
his hopes and fears with regard to 
Europe: “Exchanges cannot be rehabili- 
tated by the magic touch of large loans. 
It is the degree of productivity of a coun- 
try and its fiscal policy that will ultimately 
determine the level on which prices and 
foreign exchanges may become stabilized. 
Increased productivity and a stern fiscal 
policy cannot thrive, however, except 
where there is peace, where there is hope, 
and a willingness to respect law and or- 
der. A constructive neace between 
estranged nations and classes must be our 
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first goal. As we succeed in reaching it, 
and I firmly believe we still can, the finan- 
cial and economic problems will solve 
themselves one by one. If we miss this 
aim, if the rudder slips from constructive 
hands, no one can tell how far into un- 
charted seas our craft may drift.” 


THE EVILS OF CONTRACT REPUDIATION. 
Article in Straus Investors Magazine, No- 
vember, 1920. Bxcerpts. 

“In too many instances the buyer seems 
to take the point of view that the seller 
guarantees him a profit; and if the market 
conditions change and the public refuses 
to buy he simply cancels his order or, in 
other words, repudiates his contract be- 
cause its fulfilment will not be profitable’ 
to himself. 

“Tt is stated that this situation is not 
only prevalent in the United States but 
exists all over the world as one of the 
legacies of war conditions. We are told 
that France has never yet succeeded in 
getting business on a solid contract basis 
since the long war moratorium. In Eng- 
land the evil is also rife and drastic 
remedies have been instituted in some 
lines of trade. For instance, it is reported 
that a Lace Exporters’ Association in 
England has ruled that no member of the 
association may accept the cancellation of 
orders without specific permission from a 
committee appointed to investigate all such 
cases. Should a customer decline to ac- 
cept goods ordered from one member of 
the association, he will be put on a black 
list by all other members of the association 
until he has complied with his contract. It 
is stated that other trades in Great Britain 
are considering similar action. 

“Everv broken agreement represents a 
definite loss in credit and reputation, 
which may well be larger than any loss 
sustained by fulfilling a disadvantageous 
contract. The man whose word cannot be 
relied upon will not, in the end, succeed 
in business.” 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX LAW AND REGU- 
LATIONS. Equitable Trust Co. of N. Y. 

1920. 214 pp. 

A twelve-page detailed index adds spe- 
cial usefulness to this volume, which con- 
tains, (1) the complete text of the Estate 
Tax Law, Title IV of the Revenue Act of 
1918, (2) Regulations 37 Revised, (3) 
photographic reproductions of the forms 
used and (4) other supplementary in- 
formation. 


OUR CREDIT DEPARTMENT. Article by 


W. R. Stevens, in The Hercules Mixer, 

November, 1920. 

In order that the various departments 
of the company as well as its customers 
may understand the functions of the credit 
department of the Hercules Powder Co., 
W. R. Stevens is contributing a series of 
articles describing his department in the 
company’s monthly publication, The Her- 
cules Mixer. Mr. Stevens describes 
among other things how he controls the 
credit work throughout the various dis- 
trict offices of the company. 


{SELL NOW AT THE BEST PRICE YOU 
CAN GET!) Modern Merchant and 
Grocery World. Philadelphia. Elton J. 
Buckley, Editor. 

This influential weekly, ably edited for 
retail grocers, prints on its cover the fol- 
lowing exhortation which mich. well be 
used in other retail trades: “If you hav: 
some high priced stuff on hand that you’re 
worrying over, lest you shouldn’t be able 
to sell it. you will find that all the worry 
will go' if vou do sell it—sell it at once for 
the best price you can get. Knowing what 
the loss is, and having it behind you, is a 
heap better than nervous anticipation.” 


A Service 
of Facts 


Through contact with every 


* phase of big business and asa 


result of the exhaustive and 
constant study of economic con 
ditions which is essential to 
the safe conduct of a great bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is able to render to its 
friends a peculiarly valuable 
service. 


Broadly speaking, we are ina 
position to supply authoritative 
information, drawn from original 
sources, on practically every im- 
portant matter related to commerce 
and industry, whether national 
or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive 
period of adjustment, are invited 
to employ this service to the 
fullest extent. 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars. 
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6 service rendered by a financial 

institution is capable of’ greater 
benefit to the customer than that 
afforded by its Trust Department. 


Our organization includes such a de- 
partment ~ thoroughly competent to 
undertake every kind of work ofa 


fiduciary nature. 


We would like you to be acquainted 
with the things our Trust Department 
can do for you, and would suggest you 
send for our booklet ~ Trust Service? 


The benefit of over one hundred years’ 
experience in banking is at the service 
of our clients. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


Established_ 1810 


‘THE Mecuanics & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
2O Nasaav STREET 
BRANCHES 
10 Broadway 


Columbus Avenue and oyrd Sereet | First Avenue and s0yrd Street 
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Capital ~ Surplus ~ Profits ~ $25,000,000 
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[PAINT MEN USE CREDIT INTERCHA 
eel’ Report of the Seamitiee 7 
Credits and Collections, George C. Morton 
Chairman, Oliver Box, B. F. Beale, T. F. 

Ch 


Monypenny. Paint, Oil a . 
view, October 27. 650 ae — 


“We are pleased to report that about 
fifty per cent. of our members are making 
use of the Credit Interchange: Bureau 
service in various paint club cities under 
auspices of National Association of 
Credit Men. A Credit Interchange 
Bureau is now in operation in New York 
City with forty-nine New York club 
members participating in its services. In 
another paint club city every wholesale 
house is enrolled as a member of the 
Credit Interchange Bureau and all re- 
port that the service is very satisfactory. 
These various bureaus throughout the 
United States now exchange references 
with each other. The service is con- 
stantly broadening and as the member- 
ship increases will be of still greater 
value to the entire trade.” 


RETAIL ORGANIZATION AND ACCOUNT- 
ING CONTROL. Philip 1. Carthage. D. 


Appleton & Co., N. Y¥. 362 pp. 

Adding to their long list of books on 
various phases of business, the house of 
Appleton issues this complete manual for 
the accounting organization and control 
of retail business. The volume includes 
a detailed study of Turnover, accompanied 
by statistics from successfully managed 
retail stores. It also gives fifty-eight 
actual forms used in the retail business 
and is supplied with a convenient index. 


A STUDY OF PRICES. Edmund D. Fisher, 
Vice-Pres., Bank of Detroit. 16 pp. 


The conclusion of this scholarly address 
delivered at the fifth annual Michigan 
State Conference of Credit Men, on a 
subject suggested by the Conference, De- 
troit Board of Commerce, November 23rd, 
1920, is as follows: ‘An orderly decline 
in prices is largely dependent upon the at- 
titude of the credit men and the credit 
grantors of the country. An analysis of 
credit statements during the period of de- 
flation will undoubtedly many times show 
a status of depreciated inventories and 
limited liquid assets. Forced liquidation, 
however, would tend to a disorderly de- 
cline and abnormally low prices. While a 
consistent reduction in prices is desirable, 
it is quite undesirable to have a greater 
reduction than is logical for a proper rela- 
tion to the basic economic conditions. For 
stability, we must have full employment, 
continuity of spending power, and reason- 
able prices. The credit man, therefore, 
must, when possible, permit the element 
of time and the principle of helpfulness 
to cure some of the business difficulties 
brought to his attention. 


“A knowledge of the principles of 
prices is most important in credit grant- 
ing, as the movements of prices, as has 
been pointed out, directly affect credit 
conditions. The inventory is usually the 
most important factor in the commercial 
statement, and a radical change in value 
may mean much added wealth or ultimate 
insolvency. A most important factor to 
remember in a period of deflation is that 
while the value of the inventory may 
shrink and the surplus be reduced, the 
cause which brings this about—the de- 
cline in prices—is also increasing the value 
of each individual doliar. What is appar- 
ently a reduced surplus may and saihiy 
will indicate a greater wealth than the 
swollen surplus that previously floated on 
the froth of the tossing waves of infla- 
tion. 
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SUCCESS FUNDAMENTALS. Orison Swett 
Marden. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 316 pp. 
This latest of the “ Marden Inspira- 

tional Books” is full of horse-sense 

preaching on Dr. Marden’s favorite sub- 
ject, success. In his chapter on “The 

w of Opulence,” he says that a learned 

scientist gave a friend the chrysalis of 
a rare butterfly, but cautioned him 
against disturbing it in its development. 
The friend, overcome by curiosity, began 
to make pin-pricks in the shell in order 
to hasten the escape of the grub. “ Soon 
after, the gorgeous butterfly which had 
been described to him by his friend 
emerged, fluttered into the air, and then 
dropped, never to fly again. Several 
times it tried to rise on its wings, but all 
it could do was to crawl about on the 
earth. The scientist told his friend that 
by assisting it to get out of the cocoon 
he had deprived the butterfly of the very 
struggle which it needed to gain the 
strength for its wings necessary to sup- 
port it in flying. The result of helping 
the beautiful creature spelled its ruin. 
That self-help which is as necessary to 
the development of a man as to that of 
a butterfly is one of the supreme bless- 
ings of humanity. It is the great un- 
folder of ability, of character, the only 
thing that continually calls into play 
man’s best qualities—those qualities that 
make human giants. Thousands of sons 
of rich men have been dwarfed and 
made helpless by the same thing that 
ruined the gorgeous butterfly.” 


A TEXT BOOK ON FILING. James N. Mc- 
Cord, Director of N. Y. School of Filing. 
D. Appleton & Co. 180 pp. 

The filing system of an office—in other 
words its digestive system—is increas- 
ingly recognized as a matter of primary 
importance. If it goes wrong, the health 
of the enterprise is menaced. There is 
need of reliable information concerning 
filing; and such information is especially 
valuable if it is free from the bias which 
influences the salesman of office equip- 
ment in favor of the devices manufactured 
by the company which he represents. 
Something has been contributed to this 
field by Mr. McCord in his book, although 
it must be admitted this little book is 
rather elementary. It is intended pri- 
marily for a text book in the school con- 
ducted by Mr. McCord to teach office 
workers how to file. Only here and there 
will the man experienced in filing gather 


a novel idea. But as a reference or in- 


struction book, it is of value; and we 
know of no other book which gives so 
clear and comprehensive a survey of the 
subject as a whole. The first half of the 
book is devoted to general topics such as 
alphabetic methods, numeric filing, geo- 
graphic methods, and subject and decimal 
methods. The latter half considers filing 
in particular lines of business such as law, 
insurance, real estate, banking, and manu- 
facturing. The book contains many illus- 
trations, showing tab systems, and repro- 
ducing cards for particular purposes. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920. Guaranty 

Trust Co. of N. Y. 112 pp. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, by 
which the Government returned the rail- 
roads to their owners, introduced by Sena- 
tor Cummins of Iowa and Representative 

sch of Wisconsin, is said by Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the N. Y. Life In- 
surance Co., to be “one of the greatest 
pieces of constructive legislation that the 
Con ress of the United States ever en- 
acted.” The pamphlet contains a general 
Summary and the text of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, fully indexed, and a brief 
review of prior laws pertaining to Federal 
regulation. 
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Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 


Credit Men 


Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 


ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 
These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 
manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 


The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member may feel 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckles Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 

*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 

VISTKICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston sShealey, Sec’y 
and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bidg. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brown, Mer. 905 Bisbee Bidg, M. 8. 
Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. 

FLORIDA, Tampa, 8S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 


GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman. 

IDAHO, Boise, D, J. A, Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
Cc. J. Northrup, Chairman, care Northrup Hardware Co. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
D. J. Evans, Chairman, care National Lead Co., Illinois, Peoria. 


ILLINOIS, Springfield, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 
City Hall. 


INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hartig Plow Co, 

INDIANA, Muncie, Thomas E. Bracken, Mgr., Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. K. A. Oesterle, Chairman, Delaware County 
National Bank. 


ates, South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 

Bidg. 

1OWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. 

1OWA, Des Moines, Don E. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Fleming Bldg. Ray- 
mond Hurst, Chairman, care Brown-Camp Hdw. Co 

1OWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bidg. 

1OWA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 
Reed, Chairman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
Joba B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. P. B. Bethel, Chairman, care Falls City Clo. Co. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt,, 608 Canal Lou- 
isiana Bank Bldg. Geo, Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
Mackie Co. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L, Morningstar, Mgr., 100 Hopkins 
Plate. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Balti- 
more Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, E. H. Cullen, Mgr., Room 2424, 31 
Elm St. Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 
Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, Adjqustment Bureau of Worcester 
Ass'n of Credit Men, E. H. Cullen, Commissioner, 518 Park Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely. Secretary and Man- 
ager, 302 Michigan Trust Bldg. F. E. Martin, Chairman, care 
Valley City Milling Co. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., E. 
G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureat. 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr:, 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul, John P, Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City. F. B. Rose. Mgr., 303-7 New Eng- 
land Bidg.; W. F. Trueblood, Chairman. care H, D. Lee Merc. Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 Locust St., G. H. Fox, 
Chairman, care Goddard Grocer Co. 

MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Etringham, Mgr., 306 Hart-Albin Block. 

MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Cc. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. G. L. Richmond, Chair- 
man, care J. C. Ridnour Co. 


* Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
or Credit Men 
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that he has just grounds for complaint against the service of the bureau. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha, A. E. Royce, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 Broad St. Chas, 
D. Brady, Chairman, 671 Broad St, 


NEW_YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bidg. 
Emil Wohler, Chairman, c/o Harvey Seed Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secretary, 1503 Union Trust Bldg. 
J. C. Herbert, Chairman, care Bischof, Sterne & Stein Co. 


OHIO, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J. E. Campbell, Chairman, care The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


OHIO, Columbus, B. G, Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 


OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
OHIO, Youngstown, W, C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning National 


Bank Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 Magnolia 
Petroleum Bidg. Carl F. Wiedemann, Chairman, care Collins- 


Dietz-Morris Co. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bldg. L. L. 
Maxey, Chairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 

OREGON, Portland, W. B, Layton, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. O, Middle- 
ton, Chairman, care Blake McFall Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
Armour & Co. . 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
a Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto EKisenlohr 

ros. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittspurgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg. F. M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., “117 Turks Head Bidg. H. M. 
Peck, Chairman, 405 Turks Head Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
a Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 

8. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bldg. F. E. Lowe, Vhairman. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 
Bidg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank 
Bidg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co, 

TEXAS, San_Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber ‘of Com- 
merce. Jake Woiff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank .Bldg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 
D. Frank Gill, Chairman, care Jas. G. Gill Co. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers lusurance 
Bldg. H. 8, Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 
win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg, 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes. Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 


Stablman 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjust 
ment Bureau. U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bidg. 8, L. 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc.. E. V. Townsend, Mgr.. 705 FirstyNational Bank Bldg. 
M. W. Dugan. Chairman, care Emmons-Hawkins Hdw. Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Aivin Winters, Mgr., 31 McClain Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay, J. V. Borer, Mer., 212 Bellin-Buchanan 
Bldg. F. E. Burrall, Chairman, care McIntyre-Burrall Co. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee. J. H. Marshutz, 1115 Wells Bldg., J. G. Ris- 
singer. Chairman. care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Room 2, 11 Algoma St. 
Charles D. Breon, Chairman, 
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Common Sense in Tax Rulings 


It is a Mistake to Raise a Tax by Its Bootstraps 


By S. C. Walsh 


Chief of Tax Staff, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Formerly Chief Examiner of Claims, Internal Revenue Bureau 


HE Bureau of Internal 

Revenue has just issued a 

ruling relating to inven- 

tories which is of vital in- 
terest to every concern handling 
merchandise, whether as manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, importers, or 
dealers. 


To understand the effect of the 
ruling one must know something of 
its background. The present Rev- 
enue Act gave taxpayers filing re- 
turns for 1918, or, where the first 
return was filed for 1919, the return 
for the latter year, a choice between 
two methods of taking inventories: 
(1) on the basis of cost; (2) on the 
basis of cost or market value, which- 
ever is lower. After making a choice 
for 1918 or for 1919, if that was the 
first return, the chosen method had 
to be followed for subsequent years. 

Now, in 1919, when the 1918 re- 
turns were filed, the cost was lower 
than the market almost universally, 
as market prices were climbing 
higher every day. Consequently, 
whether they chose the basis of cost, 
or the basis of cost or market, which- 
ever is lower, their inventories for 
1918 would have been computed at 
cost anyway. It happened in a great 
many instances that taxpayers stated 
that they had chosen the basis of 
cost, thinking that, since it made no 
difference which basis they chose, 
they would take what seemed to be 
the simpler method. 


During 1920, however, market 
values have fallen far below cost in 
a great many lines. In such cases, 
a computation of inventories on the 
basis of cost would show greatly in- 
flated paper profits, on which the 
taxpayer would be required to pay 
a tax. 

The actual profits can be shown 
only on the basis of market value. 
But, under the regulations, those 
taxpayers who chose the cost basis 
for 1918 returns cannot take market 
values into account for any subse- 
quent year. In many businesses a 
very serious condition was created. 

Now the Committee of Review 
and hope speaking for the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, comes 
forward and says in effect: 

“Tf at the end of 1918 or 1919 


the market values of your goods 
was as a matter of fact higher than 
your cost and, therefore, you would 
have reported your inventories at 
cost whether you had chosen the 
basis of cost or the basis of cost or 
market whichever is lower, you may 
now have a new choice between the 
two methods and you may compute 
your inventories for 1920 on the 
basis you now adopt, regardless of 
your previous choice.” 


Having chosen a method of re- 
porting inventories for 1918, a tax- 
payer is required to secure permis- 
sion to make a change, and it does 
not appear from the ruling that the 
requirement is waived. The point is 
that formerly there was very little 
chance of such permission being 
granted while now, wherever the 
taxpayer can show that market 
values in his business were higher 
than cost in 1918 or I919, he has a 
very good chance to receive permis- 
sion. It would also appear that if 
the taxpayer applies for permission 
to change the method and does not 
receive notice of approval of his ap- 
plication, or where the time is too 
short for him to make application, 
he may use whatever method he de- 
sires and explain in the return that 
he is changing the method on the 
strength of the Committee’s ruling 
and requests that the change be ap- 
proved. 


The experience of the last two 
years, with their wide and rapid 
change in prices and values; has 
demonstrated very clearly the im- 
portance of the method of reporting 
inventories in its effect upon the in- 
come and profits taxes and it is ad- 
visable for every concern to make a 
careful study of the question in rela- 
tion to its own peculiar conditions. 


MARKET VALUE NOT DEFINITE 


In making a choice between the 
two methods of reporting inven- 
tories and also, where the basis of 
cost or market value whichever is 
lower is adopted, the taxpayer 
should bear in mind that market 
value is not a fixed, definite thing. 
The regulations define market value 
as being “ the current bid price pre- 


- vailing at the date of the inventory 


for the particular merchandise.” 


But not only may it be difficult to 
determine the current bid price pre- 
vailing at a given time, it may often 
happen that there are two distinct 
“prices” at the same time. At the 
beginning of 1920 the general con- 
dition was that the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply; at the close of 
the year it is an equally general con- 
dition that the supply exceeds the 
demand. In other words, the sellers’ 
market has become a buyers’ mar- 
ket.” But, while either the sellers or 
the buyers may dominate the mar- 
ket at any particular time, there are 
always both a selling market and a 
buying market and, therefore, from 
the standpoint of any particular tax- 
payer, there are always both a sell- 
ing market value and a buying mar- 
ket value. The selling market value 
is the price which the taxpayer can 
obtain for it by sale. The buying 
market value is the price for which 
the taxpayer can replace the article. 
No general rule can be laid down as 
to which market value should be 
used. It depends to a great extent 
upon the article being inventoried. 

For instance, in the case of a 
manufacturer who carries both raw 
materials and finished products in 
his inventory, he will generally use 
the buying market value for the raw 
materials and the selling market 
value for the finished products. In 
those cases where it is possible to do 
so, the tax payer should use the buy- 
ing market value, since the selling 
market value, including, as it gener- 
ally does, an element of profit, is 
likely to be appreciably higher. 

The ruling on inventories is sig- 
nificant not only in itself but even 
more so as an indication of a new 
attitude on the part of the Bureau. 
Formerly, the Bureau compelled 
taxpayers to adhere strictly to the 
general rules laid down in the regu- 
lations, no matter how unjust or 
how unfortunate the application of 
those rules might be in the case of a 
particular taxpayer or even in the 
case of business in general where it 
was subjected to conditions which 
were not foreseen at the time those 
rules were formulated. The Ad- 
visory Tax Board, however, initiated 
the wise policy, which has been 


(Continued on page 43) 
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in this period when commercial ot 
credit is under the strain of sweep- at 
ing liquidation, when collections are . 
slow and unsatisfactory and busi- he 
ness disasters numerous, it is of the w 
THE TRADE INQUIRY BLANK highest importance that credits be . 
Prices in quantity, with imprint, will be furnished by the scrutinized more carefully and with o 






ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 41 Park Row, New York greater shrewdness than ever. 
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Common Sense in Tax 
Rulings 
(Continued from page 41) 

followed by the Committee of Re- 
view and Appeal, in those matters 
in which the Bureau was granted 
powers of discretion, of modifying 
the regulations, or other administra- 
tive provisions, to suit unusual cases 
or unusual conditions which Con- 
gress obviously was aware could not 
be covered by detailed statutory 
rovisions and, therefore, left to the 

ureau to handle in a manner which 
would be most equitable both to the 
government and the taxpayer. Evi- 
dently, the Bureau has determined 
to use its powers in manful fashion. 
In short, it is being generally recog- 
nized that a tax cannot be raised by 
its bootstraps; the lever of common 
sense and equity must be applied. 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT MANAGER—Reputed to have the 
qualifications and personality of an excellent 
credit manager, now manager of a govern- 
ment department consisting of 212 persons. 
Desire to get back into commercial life. An 
attorney-at-law, 35 years old and married, 
Address Advertisement 557. 


CREDIT MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE—Of 
approved ability seeks engagement as credit 
manager or in other executive capacity, which 
his ability and experience merits. At present 
is employed as credit manager of a well- 
known manufacturer doing a large nation- 
wide business with dealers and jobbing ac- 
counts, College education; age 30 and mar- 
ried. In active practice of law for several 
years. A thoroughly capable executive, ren- 
dering very satisfactory service in present em- 
ployment. Has a successful record both as 
credit man and credit manager, No prefer- 
ence as to location, but would not consider 
any position which did not offer excellent pos- 
sibilities for further advancement. Salary 
not less than $6,000 a year to start. Address 
Advertisement 558. 


FINANCIAL MAN—Now treasurer of East- 
ern corporation, good accountant, experienced 
in credits, collections and organization work, 
desires to make change; will go anywhere in 
United States. Excellent credentials as to 
ability, character, etc,, salary commensurate. 
Address Advertisement 559. 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Members receiving orders or having 
business dealings with the following par- 
ties, kindly communicate with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York. 


Louterer, O., age 24, and F. Louterer, 
age 30. Operated in Dallas, Texas as the 
Texas Coffee Company, 2016 Leonard 
St. Buying extensively of miscellaneous 
merchandise to be used as premium goods. 

Wagner, Floyd G., operating as the 
Lily White Candy Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Members will beware of two men 
traveling through the country in two 
Dodge trucks wanting to buy linoleum 
claiming to sell it through the country. 
One man is apparently about 40 to 45 
years, weighing 180 to 200 pounds, the 
other is about 30 to 35 years, weighing 
about 150 pounds. The heavier man is a 
blonde while the slender man is a 
brunette. They sell floor covering from 
house to house and in some instance 
where the purchaser wanted cut quantity 
they would cut the number of yards and 
lay the linoleum on the floor at a cost of 
one-half of the market value. 
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The Prentice-Hall Federal Tax Course 
With Illustrative Problems and Solutions 


A “case method” course in Federal Income and Excess-profits Taxes, in 


which every phase of the taxes is illustrated by practical problems and 
solutions. 


Two hundred representative problems worked out in detail, with simple ex- 
planations ; also a 40-page analytical summary of the Revenue Act. Indexed. 
Loose-leaf form, in handsome gold-lettered flexible ring binder. 


Course prepared by Charles W. Gerstenberg, Head of Finance Department, 
New York University; S. C. Walsh, formerly Chief Examiner of Claims, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and other members of the Prentice-Hall Fed- 
eral Tax Service staff. 

Three Uses 


1. Asa training course. The typical problems and solutions bring up and explain 
every provision of the law and regulations affecting each problem. When you 
master one problem, you can solve any other of the same kind. When you master 
all the problems of the course, you are prepared to handle practically any problem 
that can come up. 

2. As a reference work. Fora os answer to the tax questions that come up 
from day to day, nothing else equals these indexed problems and summary of the 
law. You can settle any doubtful point in an average of thirty seconds. 

3. As a guide in preparing returns. The Course brings to your attention every 
point that must be considered, and gives you model solutions for each of your 


problems, 
What the Course Includes 


The Course is furnished in loose-leaf form in a handsome gold-lettered flexible 
binder. The binder is divided into three sections, the first being devoted to the 
explanatory digest and analytical summary, the second to the problems which our 
staff has prepared from actual cases, and the third to the answers to these 
roblems. An index to enable you to locate quickly any information in the Service 
s also furnished. 

The course covers the following topics: 


Individual Income Tage:—Personal exemptions; Rates and computation of tax; 
Dividends ; Net income; Accounting methods; Inventories; Basis of gain or loss; 
Insurance; Rents; Replacement fund; Forgiveness of indebtedness; Constructive 
receipt; Exempt income; Business expenses; Interest; Taxes; Losses; Bad debts; 
Depreciation; Amortization; Depletion; Charitable contributions; Items not 
deductible ; Partnerships ; Persona vice corporations ; Estates and trusts. 
Corporation Income:—Rates of tax; Credits; Exemptions; Net income; Gross 
income; Deductions; Items not deductible; Foreign corporations; Returns; Consoli- 
dated corporations. 


Excess-profits Tae:—Rates and computation; Limitation of tax; Exemptions. 
Invested Capital:—Admissible assets; Borrowed capital; Property paid in; Surplus 
and undivided profits; Tangible and intangible property ; Changes fo invested capi- 
tal; Dividends; Consolidated corporations; Special cases; Reorganizations, 


Free Examination Offer Pr rence eee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

The price of this complete, authoritative Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
course, used by the General siecteie 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

ompany, Harvar niversity, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Haskins and oun ae ee See cont Toe 
Sells, Northwestern University, Kentucky free examination, Within five days I 
Institute of Accountants, and man will either return the course or remit 
other prominent business concerns an $7.50 in full payment. 
educational institutions and individuals 
in every line of business, is only $7.50. 

Solve your tax problems systematically 
= scientifically. Mail the coupon 

ay. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. i 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Cash Capital 
$5,000,000.00 









Total losses paid over 
$217,000,000 


Who bears the fire loss? 


Too many business men take credit for the Co-insurance Clause in 
their insurance premiums when their coverage is woefully inadequate. 
When loss occurs they stand to suffer to the extent of the deficiency. 









The burden of such losses in a good many instances involves the 
creditor as well as the debtor, and for this reason it is highly important 


that every debtor should adequately protect his creditors by carrying 
enough insurance. 


Credit Men would do well to examine very closely 
the character of insurance carried by a company. 





This Company’s policies offer broad and absolute protection to every one. It 
is now entering upon its One Hundred and Twenty-ninth year of successful business, 
and is in a stronger position than ever to attend to all your insurance requirements. 
Let us advise you on insuring these INCREASED VALUES. Write the HOME 
OFFICE or any of the following Departments for pamphlet explaining the Co- 
insurance Clause. 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENTS | METROPOLITAN MANAGERS DEPT. FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Fire) Cuas. R. TUTTLE, Gen. Mgr. DarsBy, Hooper & MCDANIEL HartTwic Moss Ins. AGEncy, LD. 
(Marine) oo L. es Mor. 122-126 William St., N. Y. City. New Orleans, Louisiana 
> aa 
er NEW ENGLAND DEPT METROPOLITAN MARINE AGENCY 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. Cussnsen Ti. Semen. Stenson 
4 . » Manager, PLATT, FULLER & Co. 
moose Sex, Menage, Hartford, Conn. 27 William St, New York City 
San Francisco, Cal. % "7 , D 
BROKERAGE &SERVICE DEPTS. NERAL AGENT M 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT (Fire) Cuas. F. ENDERLY, Manager cum, Gm a , 
Ropert N. HuGHs, Manager, 122-126 William Street JACINTO PEDROSO, P 
Atlanta, Ga. Havana, Cuba b 
” (Marine) LaAwRENce J. BRENGLE, Cc 
CANADA GENERAL AGENTS Manager, PORTO RICO AGENCY 
Ropert Hampson & Son, Lt. 27 William Street Korper & Co., INC. R 
Montreal, Canada. New York City, N. Y. San Juan, Porto Rico f 
3 
Any agent or broker can get you a North America policy 
f 


Insurance Company 


of North America 


FIRE PHILADELPHIA MARINE 
Explosion, Rent “ Oldest American Fire and Marine Registered Mails, Parcel Post 
Tornado, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance Company” Tourist Baggage, Salesman Floater 
Leasehold, Use and Occupancy Horse and Wagon, Cotton (Marine) 


Riot and Civil Commotion, Builders Risk ~ 





Transit, Automobile, War Risk (Marine) 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Tiicitetinn 
of Credit Men — 


Note: 


ALA.—Birmingham—Birmingham A. C. M. 
Pres., x. M, yen itt, Moore & Handley Hdw. 
+a Sec., + erzett, McLester-Van 

‘oose Co. ; itge H. Eggleston, Chamber 
of Commerce Ne 


-— Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. 
P.es., Nathan Kahn, Solomon Bros. & abn 
Bec., J. J. Holloway, 81 weer Bldg. 

Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 

2, ‘Treadwell, una Ha Grocery © Co.; Sec., R. 8. 
+e e elma rdware 

= KANSA Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 

on em ’'w. J. Murphy, W. J. Murph 

Saddiery Sec., John Laws, Atkinson-Wil- 

Game dw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bol- 


“ALIFORNIA, Los Angeles-—Los Angeles 
A.C. M. Pres., J. A. Cattell, Stetson-Barret 
Co. ; Sec., Bi” jae, 812 8d St. 

"San = 


Dieg 
San in Diego. Pres 
Wangenheim Co. ; , Carl O. Retsloff, 573 
‘Spreckels Theatre Bldg. 
San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. 
M. Pres., Thos. M. Earl, Nolan Earl Shoe 
Co. ; Sec., Felix 8. Jeffries, 461 Market St. 
COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres, EF. Brueggemann, Bourk-Donaldson, 
Taylor, Inc., Sec., C. J. Leimer, The Con- 
tinental Oil Co. ; Asst. Sec., David F. Lowe, 
407 Barclay Block. 
—, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Vice-Pres., 
W. S. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Mere. Co. ; 
EF es, preteon: | Ridenour Baker Merc. Co. ; Asst. 
lor, 747 Thatcher Bldg. 
HicriCun, _ Bridge rt—Bri ridgeport A. 
urri 


Wooton, 
Ties 4 4 x ie, ym A Burritt Co. 
Go. ‘Hartford— Hartford A. C. M._ Pres., 
«. “Dek. Altes, J. B. Williams sn Glaston- 
bury; Sec., BE. 8. Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 
——, New Haven—New Haven A. C. M. 
F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating 
: Sec, Dean C. Texido, Merchants 


Bank. 

DIST. OF GOLuMprA. Washington— 
an ee A. C. M. Pres., Edw. B. Adams, 
®. Adams Co.; Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 
Tee Colorado Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Jac <sonville—Jacksonville A. 
Cc. M. Pres., W. G. Stedeford, P. O. Drawer 
800 ; Sec., aes A. Zeger. 5 Cohen ‘Bros. eee 

8., 


—Tam b 
Frank snk Bentley, The Bentley- -Gray Dry Goods 
Co. ; A. Thayer, Tampa Hdw. Co 
GRONGIA, "Atlanta—Atlanta A. 
Pres., H. Collinsworth, Gramling, Spald- 
ing & becnani: Sec., R. Y. Barrett, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pree. 
Paul Mustin, Augusta Grocery Co.; Sec., R 
. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner. 
Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., J. T. 
McGehee, Macon seas Co.; Sec. J. Tom 
Dent, S. R. Jaques & 
‘McGhee, Room 15, Jaques Bldg. 
. Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 
, J. J. Higgins, care Hynes-Jones & Cad- 
bury : Sec. F. P. Colquitt, Georgia Supply 
Co., P. O. Box 1176. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M., Ltd. Byes, 
R, #- Davidson, Davidson Grocery Co. ; 

D. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise City National 
Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago A.C. M. Pres., 
Lawrence Whitty, Schoenbrun & Co.; Sec., 
J. F. O'Keefe, 10 South La Salle St. 

2k Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 

M. Crawford, erage, Elevator Co.; 
Bees W. L. Hull Decatur Cand ly Co. 
. Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. ae 
James’ EB. Marks, Weinberg Bros. ; 
Willis Peterson, Galesburg Chamber ot om: 


merce, 
Peoria—Peoria A. C.-M. Pres., Mil- 
ya G. "Newman, Newman & Ullman; Sec., EB. 

. Galbraith, Lehman Bldg. 
x: te, C 


—, Quine —Quincy A. C. 
Minler-Arthur Drug Co), bee 


A. BE. Ko 
‘Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectione 
——, Rockford—Rockford A. C. Pres., 
B. J. Duel, Travelers Ineusance Co.; Sec., 
‘Sidney L. Schoop, 304 Trust B lag. 
Springfield—Springfield. A. C. M. 
Pres., ; John Springer, ringfield Paper Co. ; 
“Sec., John C. Troesch, Capital oar Paper > 
INDIANA, Bvansville—Bvansville 
‘of wm Fauquher, Blount Plow “Sire. 
W. Voss, Furniture ercnange © Bids. 
—, Ft. Wayne te Wayne 
Pres., i. G. Bur yne Box sGamvany ; 
Sec., Arthur wv. Lee ws Shoaff B 
—_—. Indianapolle—Indlanapelis As Cc. M. 
\Pres., 
Sec., 


A. Mur Trust Company ; 
Lawrence G eo Houses, 212 Chamber of 
“Commerce Bldg. 


insley Co. ; Mer., A. F.’ 


G. F. Bentrup, 510 Locust St. 


A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


» Muncie—Muncie A. C. M. Pres., 
Ray A. Schuster, Moore comeany j Sec., Thos. 
E. Bracken, Silverberg, Bra & Gray. 

, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
Pres., F. C. Grimes, Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; Sec., BE. N. ale 
Kawneer Manufacturing Co., Niles, Mic 

Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
"Benjamin Heer, Power Supply Co.; 
| Walter W. Shook, C. W. Bauermeister 
ompany. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. 
M, Pres., J. coll, Warfield-Pratt-How- 
eli Co.; Sec., J. J. Lenihan, 504 Mullin Bldg. 

»_ Davenport—Davenport A. . 
Pres., P. pnermareine, Lagomarcino-Gru e 
Co. ; Sec., Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bl ae 

‘Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. 
Pres., Bdgar Hearshman, Des Moines Drug 
Ca.3 ‘Sec., Don B. Neiman, 421 Frening Bldg. 

Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. Pres., 
tonne 2 urgeon, Samuel Mahon &: ; Sec, 

unt, 114 8S. Market St. 

. Sioux Cen City A. C. M. 
Pres., W. M. Derthick, Jr., Johnson Biscuit 


Pres., 


Company; Sec., John Bohm, Sioux City Iron 
Company ; Asst. Sec. be 
Trim le 


Peter Balkema, 601 
Bldg. 


Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., 

~~ E. Sweeney, Waterloo Electrical Supply 
G. B. Worthen, 518 Black Blég. 

* KANSAS Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres., 

J. Errickson, Dold Packing Company; Sec., 
.o D. Howard, Massey Iron Co.: Asst. 
Sec., M. B. Garrison, 1011 Beacon Bidg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
Pres., im a Power, Power Grocery Co., Paris, 
Ky.; Sec.. John D.'Allen, 412 Fayette Nation- 
al Bank Bld:. 

Louis .1lle—Louisville A. C. M. Pres., 
Charles A. Jenson, Louisville Paper Co.; 
Acting Secretary, Miss Ora Jackson, U. 8. 
Trust Co. Bldg. 

esti atant A. c M. Pres., 
J. M. Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; Sec., 
Prete. ce, Paducah Iron Co. 

ae ne New Orleans—New Orleans 

Owen vipewe,. Commer- 
cial Test & ea. GC. Bank: Sec.. T. J. Bart- 
lette, 608 Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Raltimore A. C. 
M. Pres., Henry E. Treide, Treide & Sons; 
Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 100 Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston A, C. 
M. Pres., Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co.; 
Sec., Herbert A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

——. Springfield—Western Massachusetts 

C. M. Pres., Stanley 8. Shepard, Try Me 
Mts, Co.. Westfield. Mass.; Sec.-Treas., F. H. 
Belden, Ir.. P. O. Box 127. 

, Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. 
ee Zimmerman, Graton & Knight Mfg. "=: : 
Sec.. H. L. Barker, H. E. Smith & Son. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
Pres., Edgar R. Ailes, “Detroit Steel Products 
Co Sec., Frank R. Hamburger, 622 Farwell 

g. 

——, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. C. 
M. Pres., R. M. Bremer, Grand Rapids Nat. 
City Bank; Sec., Frank V. Blakely 302 Michi- 
gan Trust Bldg. 

. Kalamazoo— Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Pres., Charles McCarthy, Warden Grocery 


Co.; Sec.. F. G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Sav- 
ings Bank, 


Lansing—Lansing A.C. M. Pres., ¥. 
Dudley, Dudley Faves Company ; Sec., J 
Farle Brown, Lansing, Mich. 
. Saginaw—North Eastern Michiga 
A, C. M. Pres., W. T. Hubbard. Standard Oil 
Co.: Sec., Lyle M. Clift. Bay City, Mich. 
MINNESOTA, Duluth— Duluth A. C. M. 
(Duluth-Superior). Pres., A. B.. Anderson, 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co.; Sec, E. G. 
Robie, 415 Lonsdale Bld 
.. Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., M. EB. Salisbury, Salisbury & Satterlee; 
Sec., Ww. O. Hawkins, McClellan ~~ Co. 
. St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. I. Ashton, St. Paul ees < Co.; Sec., 
v= R. Olsen, Finch, Van Slyc & McCon- 


ville. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. 
Cc. Pres., J. _T. Franey, Commonwealth 
Nat. Bank ; Sec., F. B. Rose, 303-7 New Eng- 


land B 

Joceph -— Bt, Joseph A. C. M. 
Pres., ——, Bt Werle 8S. Brittain D. G. Co.; 
Sec., L. W Wr Detewteh: Roberts Cone Co. 


. St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., 
Eugene Stern, Levis-Zukoski Merc. Co.; Sec., 


BeOS FARA, Billings—Billin A & Me. 
Pres., C. D. Wigginhorn, Wigginhorn Whole- 


45 


sale Drug & Tobacco Co.; Sec., H. C. String- 
ham, 306 Hart-Albin Block, 
, Butte—Butte A. Cc. M. Pres., ¥: P. 
Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; Sec., 
oe resne, Montana Hardware Co. ; Asst. i 
. E Clawson, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 
Great Falls—Northern 
C. M. Pres. A. L. Sausen, Crane & Ordway 
Co. ; Sec., W. L. Ignatius, 216 Ford Bldg. 
Helena—Helena A C. M. Pres., M. 
Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; Sec., P. G. 
Sohwoedor’ Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 
NEBRASKA, Hastings— astings A. C. M. 
Pres., C. F. Hay, Stacy, Scott Co.; See., 
— V. Yeoman, Hastings Bottlin Co. 
iy Lincoln——Lineoin he: Ge En Ww. 
Gretmelit University Publishixg Ges ‘Bee. 
Gus C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Co. 
» Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres,. C. F. Brinkman, U. S_ National Bank; 
Sec., Eugene Atkins, Byrne & Hammer D. G. 


NEW JERSEY, Newark —Newark A.C. M. 
Pres., Spencer ¢. Marsn, Nat'l. Newark & 
Essex Banking Co.; sec., George A. Kuhn, 
790 Broad St. 

A. &_ Me, 


NEW YORK SSeng—he Ww 
Pres., Spencer C. Gunn Paper Co.; 
Sec., Charles R. Parks, Helasrberg Cement Co. 
Buffalo— Buffalo A. C. M.  Pres., 
wm. F. Chase, Citizens’ Commercial Trust 
Co.; Sec., Howard C. Ferrell, 1001 Mutual 
Life Bldg. 
. New York—New York A. C. M. 
H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., Chas, T. 
Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec. 
320 Broadway. 


. Rochester—Rochester A, C. M. Pres., 
Henry Ww. Kimmel, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies; Sec., Eben Halley, 74 Eideewey Ave, 
, Syracuse—Syracuse A. & Pres., 
>. Ww. * Barnard, Semet Solva 

. ¥.; Sec, F. J. ponner, a 

——, Utica—Utica A. 

L. Jamison, Utica ae Sop! oa = wir 
¥. ogee Gollegly, The Fairbanks Co., 418 
ohn St. 

NORTH CARGEIEA. Charlotte—Charlotte 
A. C. M. Pres., = as 4 = 
Somnpeny is Sec., upp, C. C. - 

n. 
ORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., H. EB. Re nolds, are Sao 
Co.; Sec., H. L. omis, N. W. Mutual Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 
Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. M. 
Pres., M. 5 Bacheller, Northwestern | aa 
Co. ; Sec., H. Booth, Congress Candy C 
es iot ion & M. Pres., Sec., 
SS 2 Tompkins, Campbell-Tompkins Ice 

Cream Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati— Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. J. Gruen, ag Watch Co., Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, ae’ ; See. . M. Byland, 1503 
Union Trust Bl dg. 

Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 
J. BE. Cam bell, ewe Williams Co., 601 
. Cauley, 322 Engi- 


Canal Roa ; Sec, D 
neers’ Bldg.’ 

. Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
E. E. Althoff, G. W. Bobb Co.; Sec., Benson 


ee 411-420 New First National Bank 
g. 


Fred W. 
Sec., N. 


Pres., 
Bainbrid 
. A. H. Alexander, 


— Solvay, 
ieye a 
oyt 


Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., 
echt, American National Bank: 
F. Nolan, 607 Schwind Bldg. 
. Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. 
Pres., T. BE. Lanier, Gilbert Grocery Co. ; Sec.. 
B. A. Leichner, Standard Epp Co. 
Toledo—Toledo M. Pres., H. 
Kirtland, The Kirtland Co.; Sec., Fred A. 
one 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
. Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. 
Pres., A. A. Walker, The General Fireproofing 
Co.; Sec.. W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
National Bank Bldg. s 
ae Oklahoma City — Oklahoma 
Og sé. ¢ Pres., A. J. Crahan, William- 
son-Halsell Mirasies Go. ; Sec., Bugene Miller, 
Magnolia Bldg. 
Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., A. K. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec, W. A. 
Rayson, Municipal Bldg. c- 


REGON, Portland —- Portland A. 
Pres., H. J. Parr, Swift & Company, No. Port- 
Longshore, Northwest- 


land, Ore.; Sec., A. C. 
ern Nat'l Bank. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ameya h Val- 
ley A. C. M. Pres., George T. Haskell, Peo- 
le’s Trust Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sec., J. H. 
. Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 
‘ Harrisburg — Harrisburg A 
Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d St. ; ans. 
B, Lau, Moorhead Knitting Co. 
‘ ner Castle— New Castle A. C. M. 
Pres., ps8 Waddington, Kirk, Hutton Co.; 
Sec., rd Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit & 


Trust ‘Bldg. 

Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. C. M. 
Pres., i : Ao Brock, Young, Smyth Field 
Com Sec., David A. Longacre, Room 
801, Moi’ Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. C. M. 
Pres., K. Cree, Alling & Cory Co.; Sec.. 
A. C. Bliis, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Reading—Reading A. C. M. Pres., 
BE. J. peer, Reading Wholesale Grocery Co. : 
Sec., Geo. Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 
: ——, Wilkes Batre’ Wilkes Bares A. C. M. 
Free. D. p Crocker, c/o Crocker Grocery 
Co. ; Bec. . H. McDonnell, 316-820 Miner's 
Bank eae 
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Sone ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
A. C. Pres., L. F. Cobb, Cooper & Sisson ; 
on & Elmer Lord, Belcher & Loomis Hdw. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C, M. Pres., "T, M. Manchester, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co.; Sec., R. Rall, Farley 
Loetscher some ay 

aes hattanooga — Chattanooga 

C. M. Pres., H. W. pleneRe, 0 a 
5S Co. ; , . Haems 
Loomis & Hart Pobattans Co. 

. Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. Pres., 

M. "Barnett, Farris-Fuller A Co. ; 
Bec. F. E. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co. 

——, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. _ Pres., 

- A, ‘Woodmansee, Goodbar & Co.; Sec., A. 

PE’ Oia, Anderson- Tully Co.; Asst. “Sec, Miss 
Gindys! Hess, 2d Floor, Chamber of Commerce 


dg 

——, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M._Pres., 
R. P. Crockett, array Richardson Debreli 
Shoe’ Co.; Sec. Chas. i. Warwick, 803-805 
Stahlman Bidg. 

TEXAS, Aaotie—Aupiia A. Cc. RM. 
i J. Eilers, McKean-Eilers Co. ; 

- Bewley, P, O. Box 1075. 

. Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., 4, C. Riser, Boren- 
Stewart Grocery Co.; Sec., B ¢. Scott, Texas 
Drug Company. 

El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. een, 
c. 8. Nasits, American Grocery Co.; Sec., 
E. Blanchard, 622-8 Caples Bldg. 

Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., fH. R. Elbert, Waples Platter Grocery 
Co. ; ‘Sec., BE. G. Parker, King Candy Co. 

, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Vice- 
poeateent, R. Robson, The Schumacher 
Co. ; . W. Brown, 315 First National 
Bank ‘Bids 

aris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter G. Moore, Collins & Moore ; Sec., 
Maury Robinson, O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. 

San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
eret arthur Horine, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Sec., H. Hart, City National Bank; Mgr., 
aay — Hirsh , Chamber of Commerce, 
$13 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

. Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 8. E. 
Deeley, Behrens Dru Company ; Sec., Theo- 
dore H. Ray, First State Bank. 

UTAH, Salt Lake me OS Peke Douche A. 
Cc. M._ Pres. e, Pyke-Druehl Co. ; 
Sec., F. 8. Walden, Strevell- Paterson Hard- 
Boreas Co.; Asst. Sec., Walter Wright, P. O. 

ox 


VERMONT, petncten Vermont A. C. M. 
Pres., qenre, Ee cart Hagar Hardware & 
5 ae Co. ; Stanley, P. O. Box 


Pres., 
Sec., Mrs. 
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VIRGINIA-TENNESSEBE, Bristol — Bristol 
A. C. M._ Pres., E. M 


Woolsey, Head Lips- 
Sec., Geo. D. Helms, 


VIRGINIA, Eo ochbu —L — ¥ - 
. _Bres., W. Ward Hill, Hill B ugey, Wagon 
Co.; Sec., John H. Davis, Craddock Terry Co. 
M. Pres. gE. J. C 
Sec., N. 
Co. 


comb MeCormick Co. ; ; 
Gibson Candy 


harles, Cole Tobacco Co. ; 
. Cofer, Cofer Smithfield Products 


. Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
seen. H. G. Barbee, Harris Woodson sees 
; Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, 1700 mt 


——, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. 
W. 8. Jones, Virginia Carolina Chemical C Co. 
Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 

——, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
a, ae ek Howery-Taylor Milling 7 
Sec., Wi inborne, Roanoke Grocery & 
Milling _ 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., N. Hallgren, Puget Sound Light & 
Power Co.; Sec., E. B. Genung, 71 Columbia 


, 8 eae o—-Soviane Merchants’ Asso- 

= Patterson, Spokane Dry 

Goods Co. ; ie B. Campbell, 718 Realty 
Blas.’ Asst. Sec., James D. eikle, 718 Realty 


. Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of 
Credit "Men; Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. 
Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield-Graham—Blue- 
field-Graham A. C. M. ee P. J. Alexander. 
Flat —_ Grocery Co. ; J. B. — 
Bluefiel Seocers Co., ipincfieit, Ww. V 

harleston — Charleston = (2... 

Pres., name Reed, Kanawha Mfg. Co.: Sec.. 

Alvin Barnhart, Charleston Association of 

Credit Men. 

Clarksburg — Central West Virginia 

Cc. M. Pres., Bert Evans, Morris Grocery 
“7 ; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 
._ Huntington — Huntington A. C. M. 

. E. P.. Snow, Huntington Bank and 
Co.; Sec., W. W. Magoon, Blue Jay 


0. 
Pyteters oo Pertersbare Mostettn 
M. Pres., EB. Hyre, Brown-Kendall 
Sec., F. J. ie Baldwin Tool Works. 


Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., 
Gordon, Hazel Atlas Glass Company : 
. Alvin eters, 81 McClain Bldg. 
SCONSIN, pose du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A.C. M. Pres., E. B 


. Hutchins. Boex-Holman 
Co. ; Sec., 


A. P. Baker, 91-93 South Main St. 


——, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit Men's 


Association of Green Bay. Pres., Chas. A. 

Innes, Greiling-Innes Co.; Sec., J. V. Rorer, 

212 Bellin-Buchanan Br ; 
—-~, Milwaukee — waukee A. C. M, 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Pres., Gordon M. Day, Day, Bergwall Co,; 
Sec., James G. Romer, 605 ayer Bldg. 

» Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. Pres, 
Geo, G. Meyer, Waite Grass Carpet Co.; Sec., 
Chas. D. Breon, Room 2, 11 Algoma St: 


The Situation Today 


Described in Address, December 15, to 
Providence Association of Credit Men 


By W. F. H. Koelsch 


President, National Association of Credit Men 
President, New Netherland Bank of New York 


E need to be steadied at a 
W time like this. Not very long 

ago we were heard boasting 
of our incomparable strength, and 
boundless resources; we said we 
would lead in the new order of 
things. Doubtless the rest of the 
world took us at our word. 


Surely we were all moved to ad- 
miration for the splendid optimism 
of Lloyd George, who, in the face 
of the many burdens and trials of 
an empire, sent his people the mes- 
sage, “Things are coming right!” 

There are many reasons for op- 
timism. As soon as the people are 
satisfied’ that prices have reached 
bottom, business will start up again. 
No gong sounded when we reached 
the top; no bell will ring when we 
hit bottom. 


When the general public went on 
a buying strike, there began an ac- 
cumulation of buying power, and 
when they reach a point where they 


‘begin to buy again, as begin they 


must, consumption should quickly 
exceed production, and the wheels 
of commerce begin to grind again. 


Despite the gloom, there are indi- 
cations that we are not going to have 
soup kitchens this winter. There 
are not a few of us who believe with 
Judge Gary that we are facing the 
period of our greatest prosperity in 
the very near future. 


The belief prevails in well in- 
formed circles that the money situa- 
tion will be improved around the 
first of the year. The turn for the 
better may come much sooner than 
any of us expect, and the credit man 
must do his share to restore con- 
fidence. 


Confronted with many trials and 
struggling with new and complex 
problems the credit seekers need 
support and a helping hand in a time 
like this. It will not suffice to repeat 
to them that if they had done this 
or had not done that they would 
have easier sailing now. The well- 
meaning merchant needs the good 
will of his creditor when collections 
are tardy even more than in easy 


times. More errors are made in 
granting credit too freely when the 
“going is good,” than when times 
are more difficult. 

Business will go on, and those 
who are capable will keep the 
wheels going. Our people have a 
habit of insisting upon being fed, 
clothed and sheltered, whether costs 
go up or down. And there will be 
something left over to exchange for 
entertainment and luxuries. 


This is a time for business men 
of clear vision, who not only talk 
service, but who give it. Under the 
leadership of such men, business 
that serves legitimate requirements 
persistently and consistently will not 
cease to exist. 


There will be rough spots encoun- 
tered, but let us remember that 
fundamentally American business is 
sound, and all along the line let us 
foster a spirit of helpfulness rather 
than hostility when our customers 
find themselves in a bad fix. And 
by all means in our own Association 
let us continue the spirit of har- 
mony and cooperation to the end 
that we may live up to the motto: 
“Everything to help—nothing to 
hinder.” 


Undistributed Earnings 
Tax 


HE Committee on Federal Taxa- 

tion of the, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has just issued a 
booklet on “The Undistributed 
Earnings Tax,” a plan to tax the 
current year’s earnings of corpora- 
tions not distributed. This tax, 
which is proposed as a substitute for 
the Excess Profits Tax, is receiving 
the indorsement of a constantly in- 
creasing number of students of taxa- 
tion. The booklet goes into exhaus- 
tive detail giving the reasons for 
substituting such a tax and showing 
in detail its operation. Two other 
taxes are discussed in the book, the 
Excess Profits Tax and the Sales 
Tax. 
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A Readable Course in 


Economics 


“And. they have made the 
correspondence course in Eco- 
nomics readable,’’ continued 
the Treasurer of the A. B. C. 
Company. 


‘‘Impossible!’’ exclaimed the 
Vice-President in charge of the 
credits of the X. Y. Z. Corpora- 
tion. ‘Economics is a dismal 


science, and it can’t be made 
readable.” 


“It may be impossible, but 
they have done it,” persisted 
the Treasurer. ‘In the first 
place, the National Institute 
of Credit of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has an 
Advisory Board composed of 
men who understand how to 
get their ideas over. On the 
Board for instance, is Tregoe, 
Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, an eco- 
nomist and a born teacher—a 
man who has built up the Asso- 
ciation into the great educa- 
tional force that it is today. 


“These men are not high- 
brows, cut off from active 
business, dealing with imprac- 
tical, dry-as-dust theories. 
They are a group of live ones; 
they themselves are solving 


business problems every day.. 


They know the necessity for 
study and the kind of stuff that 
a credit grantor needs and can 
absorb.” 


FOUND A READABLE 
WRITER 


“Did they quit their jobs 
and write this course in Eco- 
nomics?” asked the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


“They did better than that. © 


They made a thorough search, 
with the assistance of Dr. 
Whyte,director of the National 
Institute of Credit, one of the 
widest awake young Ph.Ds | 
know, for the best man in the 


United States to prepare the 
course. They found in the 
Economics Department of Col- 
umbia University exactly the 
man they were looking for— 
Associate Professor Eugene A. 
Agger, Ph.D. This Agger is 
not only widely known and re- 
spected as an economist, but 


“Don’t tell me you can un- 
derstand what he writes!’’ the 
Vice-President cut in sarcasti- 
cally. 


“‘I can; and, what’s more, I 


‘believe you can, which is say- 


ing a whole lot more!’”’ replied 
the Treasurer with a grin. 


“Then Agger put together a 
course that is a model of read- 
ableness and usefulness. I’m 
taking the course myself and 
I’m certainly getting a lot out 
of it. 


“We use Clay’s ‘Economics 
for the General Reader’ as a 
text book,—it is supplied to 
each student,—and with each 
lecture we get two or three 
reading assignments and prob- 
lems.”’ 


“Does the National Institute 
of Credit mark -your answers 
when you send them in?” asked 
the Vice-President. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


“Yes, and they do it thoroughly: 
There seems to be a personal interest 
in each student.. It is the same 
kind of interest they show in each 
man taking their “Credits and Col- 
lections’ course, which I finished 
last year.” 


' “Well, I suppose it’s a good thing, 
but I’m too darned busy to study 
Economics in these times.” 


“You are studying every day,” 
said the Treasurer. ‘You study 
the statistics you buy, the bulletins 
of the banks, The Credit Monthly, 
the financial, labor, crop and com- 
mercial dope in the daily papers, 
you study the news from Washing- 
ton, the reports of your branch 


office managers, your trade papers, 
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the letters from your creditors,— 
you re always studying. 


“The only things you don’t study 
are the fundamental principles of 
economics. And yet they underlie 
the whole mass of facts and currents 
and fears and hopes that you are 
dealing with. A knowledge of these 
principles pulls the whole seething 
mass together, coordinates and clari- 
fies it.” 


REALLY BIG BUSINESS 
MEN 


““Do you suppose for a minute the 
really big men in business get 
stampeded when there is a depres- 
sion? Not much! They know be- 
forehand just what the trend will be 
in certain given circumstances. They 
take the necessary steps. They 
don’t get excited; they do the right 
thing, and do it early; and when the 
storm is over their companies and 
they themselves have usually 
profited rather than lost by what 
has happened.” 


“What does the National Insti- 
tute of Credit charge for the Eco- 
nomics course?” asked the Vice- 
President. 


“Oh, about one per cent. of what 
itis worth. Now you write and get 
the full information about the 
course. And remember, you're not 
paying dividends to anyone: The 
National Association of Credit Men 
is ‘a corporation organized not for 
profit,’”” concluded the Treasurer. 


“Yes, I know,” said the Vice- 
President, taking out his fountain 
pen and reaching for The Credit 
Monthly containing a full-page cou- 
pon advertisement of the Course in 
Economics. As he filled out the 
coupon, his friend heard him mur- 
mur to himself, 


“Heaven knows — the credit 
grantor—nowadays—needs all—the 
help—he—can—get!” 


National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York 


Without obligation on my part, you may 
send me information on the N. I. C. Corres- 
pondence Course in Economics. 


(Please print name) 





THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Credit Man’s Diary, 1921 


is a Manual of Commercial Laws 


Just One 
Feature: 


The Diary 
Contains 


“Fifteen Points 
on Contracts 
and Cancella- 
tions”; tells 
what to guard 
against; what to 
do to minimize 
the evil of can- 
celled orders— 
fifteen simple, 
pointed state- 
ments worth 
more than the 
price of the 
book, prepared 
by an attorney 
who has special- 
ized in the 
study of the 
cancella- 
tion problem. 


National 


Po Clete 


nbd (Oras i ale 


Another 
Feature: 


The Diary 
Contains 


‘*Ten Concise 
Points to be Ob- 
served in the 
Handling of 
Claims,’ a 
chapter of the 
most intense 
practical value 
to the Collec- 
tion Depart- 
ment. 


It is this kind 
of material that 
justifies the 
statement that 
the Diary is 
“the one indis- 
pensable book 
for the Credit 


Grantor.” 


Completely Overhauled and Revised 


Advance orders, already received for 


The Credit Man’s Diary, 1921 


indicate that the 13th annual edition of this classic manual of law and business will 
\ have a greater demand than ever. 


ote \._ More than 500 orders for last year’s edition could not be filled. 


Order now, 


and make sure of getting your copy, if you have not already ordered. 


ANOTHER NEW FEATURE: A complete staff of editors, repre- 


sentative of the various states, ensures not only a statutory analysis of 
the credit laws, but an analysis that takes into consideration 
court interpretations. 


Cloth bound, printed on bond paper, delivered to any P. O. address in U. S. 


a 

& Tile 
é Gy 
om Nee. "aN $3 
a ym + ei 


\ 


50. net 


(Two copies to same address $6.50 net.) 
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The tremendous development of American business in 
the last few years has been such that billions have become the 
language of commerce instead of millions. 


This has called for an expansion, without precedent, of 
insurance in all departments. Insurance must be conducted 
on an immensely increased scale and by companies better 
fortified than ever to meet magnified demands. 


The Glens Falls, one of America’s oldest companies, 
has through all vicissitudes in the history of our country 
since 1849 performed its part in serving commerce and is 
fully equipped to measure up to the immensely increased 
demands for sound insurance in this era of readjustment 
when insurance has its perplexities as does every other 
department of business. 


““Old and Tried’’ 
1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 





\ T THIS TIME, when labor and build- 


ing materials are still alarmingly scarce, 

Fire’s constant raids demand the atten- 
tion of every thinking man. The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company will make good to the prop- 
erty owner his financial loss, but the Nation’s 
wealth is lessened by every fire. 


The destruction of property can be stopped 
only by constant, intelligent, individual careful- 
ness. 


This Company sells sound insurance and pays 
just claims fully, and promptly. In addition, 
and without cost, it extends to every policy- 
holder the service of its fire prevention or- 
ganization—the complete competent service of 
skilled fire engineers whose advice is invaluable 
to property owners. 


Arrange for this cooperation through your 
local “ Hartford” agent—or write us direct. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. write practically every form of 
insurance except life. 


~ 








